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P. F. Collier & Son 


Three New Services for Our Subscribers 


The Congressional Record 


OLLIER’S treatment of national politics, and its 
work in the field of legislative investigation, have 
led us to understand what a closed book the national 
Congress is. The Congressional Record, as a complete 
verbatim report, is invaluable; popularly, it is use- 
less. The average citizen has neither the time nor the 


_ practise in searching records essential to enable him to 


find what he wants. We have determined, therefore, 
to establish, under the name of CoLLIER’s CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, a bureau devoted to digesting and 
simplifying the complicated records of the business of 
Congress, and making those records easily accessible to 
all. It will perform, among others, these functions: 

Maintain a simplified digest of the official Congres- 
sional Record. 

Keep and furnish to applicants a record of the vote 
of Congress on bills of general interest. 

Furnish the record of the vote of any member of 
Congress on any measure or on all the important 
measures in any session. 


Keep and furnish to applicants the legislative his- 
tory of every important measure. 

In general, answer all requests for information 
about the work of Congress and members of Con- 
gress. 

COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD will maintain 
an office in Washington in charge of an expert in 
legislative procedure. It will have at hand not only 
an elaborate card-index dealing with men and meas- 
ures in Congress, and copies of all official documents, 
but will be prepared to furnish data obtainable only 
by constant, first-hand observation of the work of Con- 
gress, both on the floor and in the obscurer channels 
of closed committee-rooms, giving this information to 
such subseribers as ask for it. 

This service will go into effect with the first session 
of the new Congress—the special session which Mr. 
Taft will call the 18th of next March. Further an- 
nouncement concerning COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will be made at that time. 


. 
If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish to 
profit by it, please sign your name and address to the coupon 
below, put a creck against “Congressional Record,” and send it 
to us. You will do us a favor. 


31 Am. Nat'l Bank Building 


The Book Service 


HE Book Department now supplies our sub- 

scribers with any book published by any pub- 
lisher. The effect of this is to put the most isolated 
and lonely subscriber to CoLLIeER’s in touch with all 
that is best as well as most recent in literature. Write 
to the Manager of the Book Department, 416 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, and you will have a 
prompt reply. 

One correspondent wrote us from Columbus, 
Georgia: ‘‘Your Book Department will be a blessing 
to those who live far from publishing houses and 
large shops.’’ From Tempe, Arizona, another sub- 
scriber writes: ‘‘Your Book Department can be of 


called upon to render. A school-teacher writes for a 
book she needs quickly ; a student at school writes for 
a book he requires for supplemental reading; a mer- 
chant in San Francisco writes asking us to find an 
expensive technical work he needs in his business; a 
librarian writes us for-some special books needed in 
his library; this man asks us to recommend a good 
family medical book, and send him a copy; another 
wants a special edition of the Bible; a father asks us 
to recommend and purchase books for his boy to read ; 
we have been asked to recommend and purchase good 
works on the manufacture of steel, on how to make 
first-class candy, on the care of poultry, on how to 
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immense service. Enclosed find $5. Please credit my 
account. Send me,’’ ete. The inquiries for books 
come from Sydney, Nova Scotia, on the north, to 
Merida, Yueatan, on the south. One thing that in- 
terests us is the practical character of service we are 


HE Book Department has its own separate corps 

of editors, each chosen because of special quali- 
fications and special training. It has also a large ref- 
erence library containing about everything in the way 
of books that the editors need. 

What we now propose is to put the stored-up knowl- 
edge and experience of the Book Department editors 
at the disposition of our subscribers. By so doing, we 
hope to extend our usefulness by coming in more 
direct touch with our readers. 

For want of a better name we shall call this ‘‘ Ques- 
tions and Answers.’’ 


write plays, ete. We took pains to make intelligent 
selections, and are, therefore, confident that we ren- 
dered a real service in each ease. The foregoing ex- 
amples do not inelude the numerous calls for works 
of fietion. 

If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish 

to profit by it, if not now, later on, please sign your name and 

address to the coupon below, put a check against “Book 

Service,” and send it to us. You will do us a favor, 


Questions and Answers 


scriber, write to the Manager of the Book Department 
(416 West Thirteenth Street, New York) and ask him 
any question for which you desire an answer. Please 
enclose a two-cent stamp for reply. 

We think this department will eventually be ree- 
ognized as capable of rendering a real service to 
students, teachers, members of literary and debating 
societies who wish to study some particular subject, 
fathers and mothers whose growing children impor- 
tune them with questions, disputants who wish to 
know the right of a matter. All are insured a cour- 
You may, if you are a sub- teous, intelligent reply. 

If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish 
to profit by it, if not now, later on, please sign your name and 
address to the coupon below, put a check against “Questions 
and Answers,” and send it to us. You will do us a favor. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, 
416 West 13th St., New York. 
I am interested in the subjects checked here and 
am sending you word at your request. 
I shall be glad to hear further particulars. 

BOOK SERVICE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS COLLIER PROOFS 
BOOK OFFERS TO SUBSCRIBERS 

STANDARD SETS 





Standard Sets of Authors. We shall be glad to send you information about and sample pages 
of any of the following sets of books, if you will write the author’s name on the coupon and mail it to us: 
Saint Aubin Edition of Balzae, Primrose Edition of Beaconsfield, Moonstone Edition of Wilkie Collins, 
Leatherstocking Edition of Cooper, Author’s Edition of F. Marion Crawford, Cruikshank Edition of Dick- 
ens, Historical Edition of Dumas, Arbury Edition of George Eliot, Valjean Edition of Victor Hugo, Bio- 
graphical Edition of Irving, Centennial Edition of Lincoln, Bideford Edition of Charles Kingsley, 
Executive Edition of Roosevelt, Ipsden Edition of Charles Reade, Centenary Edition of Schiller, Dryburgh 
Edition of Scott, Miihlbach, Stevenson, Shakespeare, Thackeray, Foreign Classical Romances, French 


Classical Romances. 


Book Offers to Subscribers. i you would like to see pictures of the actual books, as well as descrip 
tions of the Atlas, Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, Histories, Art Portfolios, the works of Conan Doyle, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Rudyard Kipling, American Short Story Classics, Foreign Short Story Classies, Great Short 
Stories, please check the words “Book Offers to Subscribers” on the adjoining coupon, sign your name and 
address, and mail it to us. It involves no obligation on your part. 


Collier Proofs. The Proof Department owes its inception directly to subscribers to the weekly. Ap 
preciation of CoLiierR’s art features has created a demand, which is now international, for pictures used 
in the weekly, reproduced in the more substantial form of art proofs suitable for framing and preservation. 
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» TOURS 


Information regarding tours to afly part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


EUROPE 


A SERIES OF 
20 TOURS 
JAPAN (cherry 


blossom and 
Wistaria season), 
CHINA, Peking, 
KOREA, etc. 


Around the World 
Westbound and 











Eastbound. 
SMALL PARTIES. 
THE BEST OF 


EVERYTHING AT 
THE BEST TIME. 


& WHITCOMB CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


306 Washington St., Boston 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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New Service via Tahiti. Delightful 
South Sea Tours for rest, health and 


New Zealan for ith 
and Australia $01 Fraicisco Fevruary 2, March 10, 


connecting at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only 
passenger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class 
to Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


ORIEN T aid Wortb cruises 
By S.S. ARABIC 16,000 Tons—Feb. 4, Oct. 16 | 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 Up } 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 













EUROPE AND ORIENT 


1 28th Season—Limited Parties, Exceptional Advantages 
Ay DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
o's 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








OLY LAND Egypt and much of Europe. 
H ELEVENTH ORIENTAL TOUR. 
April to July, ideal season, Fine accommodations, low | 

| 


rates. REV. RAY ALLEN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send for booklet. Best Way to 
EUROPE See Europe at Moderate Cost, 
J.P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 

Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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By specialists in art, | 
European Travel-Study Club /3x,:2e°atists im art 
ete. Italy to Scot. June to Sept. Hign grade $500. 
PROF. and MRS. FLICK, University, Syracuse, N. Y 





4 can easily be made a year in the Col- 
Big Money lection Agency Business. 1 show you 
how and send business to help you. No capital is 
needed, as you use the uncollected debts on mer- 
chants’ books. I send free, a large supply of 
printed forms, contracts and stationery. 
Write to-day for explanatory booklet A. 


L. M. WHITNEY, Pres., Whitney Law Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 














i tee list of hotels adjoining is composed of 
only the better class in each city and any | 
statement made can be relied upon absolutely. 


Travelers mentioning the fact of having selected 
their stopping place from these columns will be 
assured excellence of service and proper charges. 


Collier’s 


Saturday, January 9, 





The Bareback Riders. Cover Design . 


Italy’s Earthquake. Photographs 
Editorials ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Gallinger of New Hampshire 


The Deceptive Showman 


What Will Gomez Do?. 


Illustrated with a photograph 


Paris Through a Prism . ‘ : 
Illustrated by 


A Nerve Specialist to His Patients 


To Several Women Who Seek Advice Concerning Their Nervous Children 


The Head of the House. 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


XLIV—Will Hon. So. Dakota Be a Blissful Married State ? 
Illustrated by Rollin G. Kirby 


His Great Hour. Story 


The Red Man, Incorporated 


In the World’s Workshop 


Illustrated by R. F. Thomson 


Arthur G. Dove 


Double-page Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 
For sale also by the International News Company, 5 Breams Buildings, Chan 
Toronto, Ont., 47-51 King St. West. 


Strand, W.C. 
cery Lane, E. C.; 


Entered as second-class matter February 16, 190 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


copy, $5.20 a year. 


Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 « year. 


Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a 


Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Change of Address 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 


Subscribers when ordering a change of 











A NEW_A-RE-CO 
APARTMENT 


A Safe Investment 
for Your January Funds 


OUR dividend earnings for the past 
few months should yield you 6% 
interest for the new year. A-R-E 
6% Gold Bonds offer you an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the safest and 
most profitable business in the world 
—the purchase and improvement of 
New York City real estate along the 
line of the city’s greatest growth. 
By investing in A-R-E 6% Gold 
Bonds you secure the three essentials 
of an ideal investment : 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
LIBERAL RETURN 
CASH AVAILABILITY 
QHESE Bonds are secured by the entire 
Assets of the Amerizan Real Estate Com- 
pany—over $1 1 ,000,000.00. For 21 yearsthis 
company has paid 6% interest has returned 
nearly $4,000,000.00 in interest and principal 
to thousands of investors. Issued in two forms: 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $/00 or more 
For Income Earning, paying interest 
semi-annually by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 


For those who wish to save $25 or more 
a year 


For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalment payments carrying liberal sur- 
render privileges. , 


_ Write today for literature giving complete 
information, ape map of New York City 
showing location of the Company's properties. 


American Real Estate Company 


Founded 1888 Assets over $11,000,000 
Capital and Surplus over $1,600,000 


530 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 
527 Fifth Avenue New York 


OLLIER'’S Travel Department, 420 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will fur- 
nish, free by mail, information and if possible 
booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Hampton a's newest first-class fireproof 


‘ Bath with each room. Near- 
est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F.C, Gillespie. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hotel Belvedere £ tiie’ nav sect structure of 


bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 


The Rennert E. $1.50. Baltimore’s leading hotel. 


j Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
‘ Beach, Lincoln and Kingston 
United States Hote Sts. 360 foome. "Suites with 


bath, A. P. $3. E.P.$lup. In centre of business section. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

“THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New 

Hotel Statler Elegant — Central. 300 rooms, 300 

baths. Circulating Ice Water to all rooms European Plan 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore 


, American or European plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hotel Sinton 


equipped 


400 rooms. Grand Convention Hall. 
Absolutely fireproof. Magnificently 


Large, light sample rooms. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Denechau 


and concrete 


New Orleans’ latest and most 
modern hotel. Built of steel, brick 
Fronts on 4 streets. All outside rooms 
Suropean plan $1.50 up. ¢ entrally located 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Broadway Central ve Only N. Y. Hotel featur 
* ARIS eas 


\merican Plar Our table 
A.P. $2.51 E.P. § 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


The Manor 


ist travel. 


An English-like Inn, offering unique ac 
commodations for the best class of Tour- 
Rates, $19.00 per week and upwards. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
AND ATLANTIC CITY, a combination to 
Chalfonte satisfy the most pod ad in ene ths 


most varticular; to suit young and old. The Ocean, the 
Boardwalk, the yachts from the one; a quiet, restful, and 
elegant home in the other. Write for reservations to The 





Leeds Company. Always Oven. On the Beach. 


| AUGUSTA, GA. 


Most magnificently furnished 


Hampton Terrace 


cars by special side track to hotel. 18-hole golf course. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 
Hotel Oglethorpe SHAG? mocire: clegantly ter 


balmy climate: hunting, fishing, boating. Illus. booklet 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
| Distinctly the Tourist hotel of Charles 
The St. John son, Webern in pone vane ine. om 


Plan, $3 up. Write for our new booklet. H.A. Keigwin 





Modern an@ up to date Delightfu 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
Hotel Gates winter climate in the Land of the Sky 
31 A. Gates, Proy 


Am. Plan, $3 uy Weekly, $15 ur A 


WINTER_ 


resort hotel in America. Private 


RESORTS 
NORTH CAROLINA HOT SPRINGS 


ree bei oS ee 


reation. Waters, Baths,Scenery and 
Climate unequalled 


Every amusement. Altitude, 1500 ft 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
4é WG 
The Montclair 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
Hotel Warwick prceiient appointments, Service 
and cuisine at reasonable rates. Delightful climate 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
The Clifton preted and up to date, Open winter and 


$4 to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


On The 
Mountain Top 


summer 


Savannah's leading hostelry. High 

De Soto Hote class tourist hotel. 300 rooms. Beau- 

tifully furnished. Rathskeller and Grill, A, and E, Plans 
SEABREEZE, FLA. 

On Ormond-Daytona Beach. Steam 


The Clarendon heated throughout. Private Baths. 
| Handsomelv furnished cottages. Garage. Write for booklet. 
| att Near Beach. Steam heat; Rooms 

New Colonnades with bath. Hot and cold water in 


every room. Electric elevators. N. Y. Office, 389 5th Ave 


SUMMERLAND SPS.., S.C. (P. 0. Batesburg) 


Semmmeriend Ian ee eeere ee temene 


and 


r amusements Famous Grey Rock Mineral Soring 





Health and Rec- | 











| Let Us Send You Winter Resort Information 


| NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


TENNESSEE 
VIRGINIA 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 


SUBURBAN NEW YORK. NEW JERSEY 


Booklets Furnished Free 


N ANSWERING THESE ADVERT 


SEMENT Plt 


Collier's Travel Dept., 420 W. 13th St., N. Y 


MENTION COLLIE! 


National Odd Fellows Sanitarium )2°2! Pisc 


| ping district 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
and up. With bath,$2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Most magnificent Hotel in the South. 10 
The Jefferson hours from N. Y. City. European Plan 
$2.00 up. Strictly high class restaurant. P.M. Fry. Mgr 
‘ Only absolutely fireproof Hotel in 
Hotel Richmond (rity, soo up. AP 


$3.50 up. Write for booklet showing points of interest. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


tq In heart of the city opp. beautiful 
Hotel St. Francis park, near clubs, shops and the 


autres. Every comfort and convenience. Acc.1000. $2up, E.P 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hotel Savoy (22 ster 


steel and marble. 
210 rooms. 135 baths 


of solid comfort.”’ Concrete 
In fashionable shop 
English grill. $lup. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hotel Richmond 


50 baths. Ask Collier's 


National Hotel 

up to date in its equipment 

HEALTH RESORTS 
BILOXI, MISS. 


Gulf Coast Health Resort "orth, sick, con 


Write for pamphlet 


17th and H Sts.,near White House 
Modern. A. & E. Plans. 100 rooms. 
Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis 
Leading commercial and tourist 
hotel of the Capital. Modern and 
A. $2.50 up. E. $1 up 


Airy rooms; sea-breezes and sunshine 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


as 
) I rates Send for illustrated pamphle 











Messina, the wrecked Sicilian city, which was leveled by the earthquake of December 


a 


A street crowd in Reggio di Calabria—one city in 


southwestern Italy which was 


wiped out of existence 


Collier’s 


Italy’s Earthquake 


The Most Appalling Disaster in 
Nineteen Centuries 
B* THE greatest disaster in nineteen 
e 


enturies, southern Italy and eastern 
Sicily were wrecked on December 28 in a 
threefold cataclysm of earthquake, fire, and 
flood. Towns were wiped out, provinces re- 
duced to a coast line. 

One hundred and fifty thousand people 
perished in the disaster and the resultant 
tidal wave that engulfed Reggio di Calabria 
and Messina. In thirty-two seconds of time, 
4,400 square miles of territory were made 
desolate by earthquake, fire, and flood. By 
this stroke the geography of southern Italy 
was altered, and the worst disaster in the 
Christian era took place. The three wrecked 
provinces are Messina and Catania in east- 
ern Sicily and Reggio in southern Italy. 
Not only is geography reshaped by this 
cataclysm, but history will be. Messina and 
Reggio are in the storm center of earth- 
quakes between Etna and Vesuvius, and it 
is probable that the inhabitants will aban 
don the two-thousand-year fight against hos 
tile fate in the seismic belt. 

When the news of the disaster reached 
Rome, the King and Queen left immediately 
for Messina, where they personally assisted 
in the work of rescue. British and Russian 
war vessels in the neighborhood sent relief 
parties ashore, and a world-wide appeal was 
issued for contributions to aid the Red Cross 
Society of Italy in its tremendous task. One 
of the first offerings, a gift of $200,000, came 
from the Pope. American aid followed. 
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28, drowned under a thirty-foot wall of water, and swept by fire 


The Cathedral of Reggio di Calabria. This city, 
no longer existent, had a history of 2,600 years 


of more than 150,000 persons. 
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Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 


Fifty 
—SAIE OUTGOING PRESIDENT has reached a mile- 
AA AAA stone which to many looms somewhat far along that 














journey which leads from mystery to mystery; yet 
T who thinks of TiteoporRE RooskveLT as advanced 

beyond the zenith? The President labors, exercises, 
and BELIEVES. Not he is 
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“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 








EB 
Ile cares. Historians tell us that he was not oversturdy in his youth. 
His is the health acquired with purpose. Of indifference, alcohol, idle- 
ness, and tobacco he has known little. He has been busy as a child, 
active as a bee, unwearied, and full of zest. He hesitates only amid 
the multitude of things to which he fain would turn. 





“This world is so full of a number of things, 
[am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Keenness means youth. Eagerness is life prolonged. Intensity, it is 
true, wears out when it is narrow; but diverse enthusiasm is the near- 
est approach to PONCE DE LEON’s dream made true. Listen for a 
moment to that philosopher among men of action—that man of action 
among philosophers—to the charming, earnest, vacillating CICERO: 


“As [ approve of a youth who has in himself some quality of age, so likewise I 
am pleased by the old man who retains some quality of youth. Following this 
principle, one may grow old in body, but not in mind.” 


Fifty! °Tis a good age; i’ faith, an excellent time of life! The muscles 
of the mind are tested and strong, and twenty years look bright ahead. 


Gaiety 

J ET US BE GAY. Geniality is near relative to inspiration. Intelli- 
[| gence is part of genius, imagination and emotion are of its struc- 
ture, and not the least element in its composition is sunniness of heart. 
To it belongs the spirit of delight. The man who enjoys but faintly 
is a mere fraction of what a man may be. The merry nature, as the 
late rogue Autolycus well knew, could travel easily all the day, while 
the sad one grew weary in a mile. Happiness is life. ‘‘The new 
thought,’’ whatever it may be, includes at least this—that faith and 
appetite have power almost without bounds. As is our spirit’s key, 
so likewise are our powers. Such is the meaning of what is true in Chris- 
tian Science, in the Emmanuel movement, in faith cure, in the thousand 
recent forms in which the ancient truth is ever again retold. Science, 
through much of the nineteenth century, was busy laying foundations 
of the changeless fact. Now, upon that solid base, she rears the upper 
structure of the spirit’s power. 


Music in America 

VRAND OPERA finds each year a more assured home in the United 

J States. Those who imagine this to be mere fashion fail to account 
for the amount of superior instrumental music that is constantly in- 
creasing. In truth, led by the German element in the population, 
and by a few enterprising citizens, like Major H1e@e@tnson, the aver- 
age well-to-do American in many towns is now fond of music. In 
the Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera Houses the genuine love of 
the art is by no means confined to the upper galleries. Jeers at the 
plutocracy are tempting, because so certain of applause. The open- 
mindedness of American plutocracy, however, is in no small degree 
responsible for the flourishing of architecture and music in this coun 
try, as both of those arts have drawn their material support in large 


measure from the rich. In no other land is architecture in a sounder 


state. In music, of course, Germany outbalances the world, but we 
are coming so to love the art that we may fairly hope one day to pro 
duce some of it ourselves. Our fathers and mothers, who read ‘‘Festus,”’ 
found there the statement that: 


“Music tells no truths.” 


It does better It liberates the emotions It enlarges the imagination 
It puts color into feeling. It gives wings to daily life. A grand opera 
or a symphony calls for the richest response that human nature knows 
Not without reason was it called the angels’ speech 
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Magic 

NANNED MUSIC is a phrase which, not casting discredit on the 
C article produced, rather reflects praise upon the canning industry. 
The intricate mechanical devices which reproduce PADEREWSKI and give 
us MreLBa or Caruso carry to the remotest hamlet the most exquisite 
messages of sound. In a neighboring room a fair ear may actually 
believe some wonderful voice has burst upon the air, and each year 
brings the illusion nearer to perfection. Prospero could summon en- 
slaved spirits to his will, but did the music which Ariel furnished sur- 
pass what, under natural law, thousands can purchase in our day? 
Modern science has made real what ancient magic dreamed. Seven- 
league boots were imaginary, but the Twentieth Century express is in 
action and the airship is at hand. What have fairy stories ever con- 
ceived more dramatic than to carry the voice for a thousand miles? 
Did it occur to them to throw into the air a message on one continent 
and deliver it, instantly and in safety, at an appointed spot across the 
ocean? In the field of industry and convenience, science is shown as 
the modern necromancer by the locomotive, the telephone, the wireless 
telegram. Among the arts, musie is the first in which the same mystic 
sorcerer puts forth marvels not less brilliant and surprising. 


A Requiem 


STRONG MAN is JosepH Foraker. It is an intelligent corre- 

spondent who writes to us from Ohio that there are many genuine 
mourners because of that man’s fall. He protests against our ‘‘exor- 
dium during the final sacrament,’’ and thus goes on: 

“There is no doubt about the shuffling of the Senatorial coil; but the dissolution, 
to many, is a serious thing, and it is requested that there be less moving about the 
chamber. You have heard the litany, can you now lend a gentle ear to the inter- 
cession? This, by JAMES WuItrcoMB RILEY: 

“*When over the fair name of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 

Let something good be said. 


‘Forget not that no fellow-being yet 

May fall so low but love may lift his head; 

Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
[f something good be said. 


‘No generous heart may vainly turn aside 

In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 

But may awaken strong and glorified, 

If something good be said.’ ’ 

Grave in itself, and sad in its context. We agree with our correspondent. 
Much of 200d can be said of Foraker. Nevertheless his political race 
should be finished. Certainly, however, there would be no excuse for 
slaying FoRAKER in order to put in his place a man who has stood 
out highly unconscientious among the forces of his day in Cincinnati. 


Out of the Soil 
NARTH IS FOREVER QU EEN—apotheosis of those commingled 
kK forces of nature which deign to foster men. During the year of 
1908 the valuation of farm products raised in the United States reached 
$7,778,000,000. No other observation on this page of this reflective 
journal is fraught with significance to equal the sentence just writ 
down. The valuation exceeds the 1907 farm yield by some $290,000,000. 
Not less impressive are the figures in more detail. Greatest crop of all 
was Indian corn—2,643,000,000 bushels, valued at $1,615,000,000. Next 
came cotton, with a future more wonderful even than its past; then hay, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice. As long as the rolling seasons bring 
new generations of farmers and fresh tillage of the soil, this country 
will weather the transient policies and incidents that we talk about. 
Mother Earth will rule. The dust of kings and presidents, of industry 
captains and philosophers, will serve as mud-pies for the child calmly 
playing in the sun. 
Progress of Prohibition 
HORTATORY ALTRUIST amused himself by writing brewery 
A advertisements for the Boston ‘‘Herald’’ just preceding Boston’s 
recent election on the license question. Said he: 


“In Southern, Western, and Middle States the prol ibition movement ws very 


generally met with defeat 


As a matter of fact, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
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North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Kansas are completely ‘‘dry’’ States. 
Arkansas recently registered a majority vote of 22,934 in favor of no 
license. Prohibition prevails in nine-tenths of the area of Kentucky. 
In South Carolina and Texas, Governors have been elected on a State- 
wide prohibition platform. Five-sixths of Louisiana is ‘‘dry.’’ The 
coming Legislature in Tennessee is pledged to vote for State-wide pro- 
hibition. In no Southern, Western, or Middle State has the prohibition 
movement failed to make headway during the past year. 


“Distinguished prelates, thoughtful edueators, and far-sighted statesmen who 
have at heart the best interests of the people . . . have recently been solemnly pro- 
testing against prohibition.” 


Names, please. 


“No-license . . . would deprive the city of Boston of needed revenue and largely 
increase the tax rate.” 


‘‘Art thou there, truepenny?’’ No brewery advertisement would be 
complete without the taxation argument. Let us hope some day to 
see a system of public accounts which shall charge up to the saloons 
their proportion of the expense of the police, the courts, the almshouses, 
and the insane asylums, and see how far the highest of high license goes 
toward bearing its own burden. These are the obvious things—the 
aggregate of impairment of individual efficiency is too intangible to 
figure in municipal accounts. 


Once Upon a Time 


PROPOS OF THAT APPEAL of the modestly anonymous patriot 
to his fellow Bostonians to vote for license for their city’s sake, 
we were amused, in renewing acquaintance with Cowper recently, to 
run across this passage in ‘*‘The Task’’: 
“Drink, and be mad then: ’tis your country bids! 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call! 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats ;— 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” 


The good old times are past. Drink as a social touchstone is dethroned. 
Even in men’s clubs tea is driving whisky from the stage. The college 
hero less seldom boasts of inebriety as the surest of his claims. Is if 
not possible that the day may come when King Alcohol will be so 
stripped of his regal attributes that his state will be no more glori- 
ous than that of opium or cocaine? 


Farce in Jersey . 

VER SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS was spent by New Jersey 
() last year on her dependents and criminals. In the last thirty- 
three years the population of the State has increased only twelve per 
cent, but its insanity has increased over three hundred per cent and 
its crime almost as much. There now exists in the State a commission 
to investigate dependency and criminality, and one to investigate the 
excise question. At the head of the Crimes Commission was placed 
Micuae. T. Barrett, son-in-law of PETER Haucn, a brewer who owns, 
outright or in part, seventy of the seventy-one saloons in Harrison, New 
Jersey, and who last year paid the license fee for forty-eight of the 
seventy-one. On the Excise Commission is JoHN Howe, manager of 
the Feigenspan’s Brewery real estate business. 


Query 
ROM THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA a correspondent sends 
us, from the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,’’ the following: 

“Mr. JAMES S. PALMER, Vice-President-elect of the United States, may possibly 
look forward to filling one day the position of President. It will be remembered 
that on the death of President McKIniey, Mr. Roosevett, who was then Vice 
President, succeeded automatically to the Presidency without opposition. Should 
anything happen to Mr. Tarr (which we sincerely trust, for his sake, may not be 
the case), Mr. PALMER would probably, if precedent were followed, take his place.” 


The italics are those of our correspondent, who then goes on: 


“Let me ask you a question: Do our periodicals, in speaking of foreign affairs, 


make the same errors?” 


Do they? Without flattering the American Journalist, we believe his 
ignorance of foreign affairs never quite equals this British masterpiece 


Seeing Things 


SAN OUNCE OF SIGHT,” it has been said, ‘tis worth a ton of 
A print.’’ The public likes to see things. Its mind is not elaborate 
or abstract. It fastens on the concrete. In that it resembles the mind 
of an artist or a child. The philosopher thinks in principles. The 
artist thinks in pictures. In that respect the average man is related 
more closely to art than to philosophy. The mind which drifts away 
from the picture toward the principle is scheduled by science as the 
higher type, and yet the tendency implies some loss. When the. best 
of both is retained—the picture in its vividness, the detail in all its rich- 
ness, and mixed in with them the informing essence of the Truth 

when that happy combination is retained, and felicitously expressed, the 


result is Genius 


Carelessness 

A seem ARE FRIENDS of ours. No profession, we opine, is 

more progressive or more alive. Yet even intelligent doctors 
sometimes are swayed by prejudice. A number of them have blamed 
the Governor of New York for two bills signed by him during the last 
session of the Legislature, and that without knowing exactly what the 
bills contained. At the preceding session a bill regulating the furnish- 
ing of glasses by opticians was vetoed because the supervision provided 
was inadequate. At the last session Governor HuaGues signed a bill 
because the defects in the previous bill had been remedied. A number 
of oculists blamed him because they thought opticians ought not to test 
for glasses at all, which happens to be a topic on which the Governor’s 
opinion was neither sought nor given. The practise exists. Ile merely 
approved a measure to make it safe. Likewise with regard to osteop- 
athy. Governor IHlua@ues signed this bill without making a memoran- 
dum on it. It should be borne in mind that there was no separate 
bill for the osteopaths. They were included when the medical law of 
the State was revised under the Unification Bill. They are not admitted 
to general practise and are expressly forbidden to perform operations 
with instruments or to administer drugs. The bill in its present form 
was agreed to and favored by the legislative committee representing the 
New York State Medical Society. During the political campaign of 
last autumn a rather astonishing amount of ignorance was displayed by 
the doctors regarding this matter, and many of them were influenced by 
the appeal to vote against the Governor because he had ‘‘signed an 
osteopath bill.’’ Which shows that it is rather difficult even for mem- 
bers of one of the most enlightened professions in the world to be ex- 
actly sure what it is of which they are complaining. The amount of 
exact knowledge on any subject which can be found florting about the 
world is not great enough to cause a fear that the supply will ever be 
so excessive as to cause alarm. 


A Pleasant Outlook 

HE NEW GOVERNOR of Kansas made a million dollars in railroad 
_ sconstruction. Ie has exceptional administrative qualities. Ile has 
given up business and gone into the public service, thus devoting his 
talent to the service of the people. Some of the best-informed citizens 
of his State believe that he will accomplish important things. Certainly 
the program mapped out at a recent conference called by him looks prom- 
ising. There were present members of both Ilouses, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and a number of party leaders. The things they plan are: 


1. A publiec-utilities law. 
2. A legislative reference library, such as has been found so useful at Madison, 
Wisconsin. (One is now being built at Hartford along the lines of the Madison 
Library. ) 

3. Legislation to prevent lobbying. 

1. The Massachusetts ballot. that much-needed blow at machine government. 

5. The coordination of the educational institutions of the State. 

6. The Des Moines plan of city government, with its non-partizan primary, its 
initiative and referendum, and its provision for the recall of publie officers. 
7. A “broadening and humanizing” of the State penal institutions. 
Bringing about such changes will be a superior way for a State Legis- 


lature to spend its time. 


Iowa Unanimous 


.OMEN LEAD, perhaps, in a move now being made in Lowa, 
\ and naturally, since on them falls most of the burden which 
it is proposed to lessen. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
asks the Legislature of Lowa to pass an act declaring several diseases 
contagious and infectious, and providing for isolation and quarantine 
A petition addressed to the Legislature and signed by prominent physi- 
cians and jurists has these introductory declarations: 
“More deaths in this State may be traced to gonorrhea and syphilis than to 
smallpox, yellow fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles combined.” 
‘From ten to twenty per cent of the blindness in this State results from 


these diseases.” 


“From fifty to ninety per cent of the inflammatory diseases of the pelvis for 


which women are operated upon in this State result from these diseases.” 


The tragedy of the last declaration is that in most eases no blame what 
ever attaches to the woman. She pays for the sins of man 

The present state of public opinion on this situation is indicated by 
the fact that the proposed bill is endorsed by : 


The lowa State Bar Association Western Normal Business Institute and 
lowa State Medical Society. Conservatory 
The lowa State Dental Society Commercial Travelers’ Congress of Lowa 
State Society lowa Medical Women The Travelers’ Protective Association of 
lowa Congress of Mothers America 
Epworth Seminary. The United Commercial Travelers 
lowa State College Young Men’s Christian Association 
lowa State Normal School The General Congressional Association of 
Coe College lowa. 
Tobin College lowa Unitarian Association 
Buena Vista College. Upper lowa Conference of the Methodist 
Phe Superintendent of Public Instruc episcopal Chureh 

tion Waterloo Presbytery Svnod of Lowa 
Simpson Colleu lowa Universalist Convention 
The people are learning a good deal these days Women, especially 
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are learning, and their opinion, particularly on matters of vital con 
the immediate future 


cern to them, is to count enormously more in 
than it ever has counted in the past. 


A Fact 


TINIE REASONS ARE MANY why Secretary of Agriculture W1ILson 
ought not to be reappointed. The pure-food law was a most credit- 


able law to pass. 


Be It So 


ERE IS OUR SUMMARY of Dr. GAaLuInGerR and his reeord. It 
| is a bad record, and shows a man unfit to represent the beautiful 
Granite State. Still, as was observed last week, that is her affair. We 
The facts have been known, of 


put forth the facts: she does the rest. 


course, to certain individuals; never adequately to the public. 
ever be the outcome of the ballot about to be taken, perhaps that public 


Gallinger 


His Record, His Service 


: SosTON, January 16, 1 
My DEAR SENATOR: Boston, January 16, 1904 


HAVE this morning had a frank 
and satisfactory talk with Mr. 
Burnham, and I have suggested 
that he repeat it to you when he 
returns to Washington. 

[I very much desire that you 
and he head the New Hampshire 
delegation to Chicago in June as 
delegates at large; and IT am still 
more anxious that you shall re 

. tain your membership .in_ the 
National Committee, regardless of all efforts or wishes 
on the part of any of our friends in New Hampshire to 

Yours truly, 

Lucius Turr.e, President. 








succeed you in the office. 


HIon. J. H. GALLINGER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


It will be noted that the letter is signed, not by 
Lucius Tuttle, the Boston citizen, but by Lucius Tuttle, 
the president of the Boston & Maine Railroad. It was 
a command, and was so looked upon by Gallinger, for 
when he failed of election to the oflice of National Com 
mitteeman, he boldly exhibited this letter to some of his 
political friends as his excuse for running for an office 
Which he had said he did not want. 

Within a week after Lucius Tuttle, as president of the 
joston & Maine, gave his orders to Burnham, and—so 
that there might be no mistake—put them on paper and 
mailed them to Gallinger—nearly every newspaper 
in the State began, in diapason, an urgent editorial de 
mand that Burnham and Gallinger go to the National 
Convention as delegates 


The Senator’s Record 


“ACOB H. GALLINGER was born in Canada, and 
e crossed the line to cast his lot in this country. He 
was at one time a printer and later studied medicine 
Ile joined fraternal orders: he espoused the prohibition 
movement; he made speeches in behalf of labor, though 
he has always voted with the corporations, right 01 
wrong. He was a warm defender of political spoils, 
ud was under investigation by a grand jury in New 
Hampshire for violation of civil service rules in solicit 
ing contributions from Federal employees. He was the 
medical oflicer and one of the chief promoters in many 
of those alleged endowment organizations which years 
ago disgraced New Hampshire, whereby the citizen was 
inveigled into investing $150 and promised $2,000 in 
returns, on the theory of assessment lapses on the part 
of others. His connection with these organizations was 
advertised extensively, as, for instance. in the Geneva 
Cross: “Supreme Medieal Examiner, Hon. J. H. Gal 
linger, United States Senator-eleet,” and in the People’s 
Benefit Fraternity ‘Medical Director, Hon. J. H. Gal 
linger, M.D.. United States Senator. Coneord, New 
Hampshire.” Many a dupe was lured by the title 

In the days when United States Senators did not 
have to be as circumspect and covert as they are to 

and when Gallinger was the chief pass-dispenser for 
the Boston & Maine, one man elaims to have received 


from him passes worth $1,900 at the then prevailing 


mileage rates \ train left Fabyan’s one day, while 
Gallinger was dispensing passes with two hundred pas 
sengers aboard. Of these only eight paid fares Awa) 


back in 1878. when the people of New Hampshire tried 
lard to increase the taxes of its railroads to something 
like a just proportion, Dr. Gallinger, then a State Sena 
tor from Coneord, did his best to obstruet the wishes of 
the people and to protect the railroads Nine years 

t ! e was a member of Congress, and chairman 
t the Republican State Committee, he was the salaried 


of a railroad lobby in New Hampshire. He sup 


ted the infamous legislative bills which enabled the 
Lol . Montreal and the Boston & Maine Railroads 
olidated. to water their stor to the extent 

ons of dollars As chairman of the Sen 

Committee on the District of Columbia, true to 


tical training, he gave unlimited time to 


It is a very easy law indeed to weaken in its results. 


Collier’s 


‘*Chaparral.’’ 


Now that publication puts forth some 


Japanese College Boy,’’ based, of course, on those of Mr. IRwIn. 


od 
é 


will at least bear in mind the names of those members of the Legislature 
who have the courage not to vote for GALLINGER. 


The Sands of Time 


S NINE YEARS LONG? Nine years ago some of the earliest verses 
of WaLLace IRWIN were appearing in the Stanford University 


‘*Letters of a 
Many 


other papers have had imitations. Togo is famous. He is rapidly beeom- 


ing a household word. 


nine years. 
than any of the rest? 


W hat- 


IRWIN has done plenty of brilliant work in those 
Why does Togo seem to mean reputation on a higher plane 
Because it is creation, we fancy. 
character, made, introduced, loved; and Mark Twain was the first among 
our correspondents to separate from the humor this quality of creation 
and to give it emphasis. 

certainly ‘‘making good.’’ 


It is a human 


Here’s to you, WALLACE, old man; you are 


of New Hampshire 


to the Corporations, and His Consistent Betrayal of the People 


By C. P. CONNOLLY 


the experts of the Washington Gaslight Company, and 
refused the citizens of Washington even five minutes’ 
time in which to reply to their transparent arguments. 
President Cleveland, during his last term, sent to the 
Senate for confirmation as a District Commissioner 
the name of a man whose standing as a lawyer and as a 
man was above reproach. The question of his confirma 
tion was referred to a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which subcommit- 
tee consisted of Jacob H. Gallinger and two others. 
The appointee was approached by a well-known lobby 
ist, who proposed to him that if he would agree to 
favor the interests of certain District corporations, 
the lobbyist would guarantee his confirmation § that 
same evening. The offer was promptly spurned, and 
that evening, or the next, his confirmation was re 
jected in executive session. 
Faithful to His Friends 

& AN attempt to secure better street-car service for 

Washington, Senator Burkett of Nebraska called at- 
tention on the floor of the Senate, at its last session, to 
the fact that Senator Gallinger, as chairman of the Sen 
ate Committee on the District of Columbia, repeated the 
exact arguments and figures that the general manager of 
the Washington Traction Company constantly quoted to 
the committee. “You can not get any legislation through 
here that controls or touches anything with reference 
to the street-car system that the managers of those com 
panies do not O. K.,” said Senator Burkett. 

On another occasion Senator Hansbrough of North 
Dakota attempted to secure a higher taxation of the 
Washington Traction Company. Even Senator Scott of 
West Virginia, a stockholder in the Washington street 
car companies, supported Senator Hansbrough, and 
stated on the floor of the Senate that he did not think 
his own companies were paying the taxes they should 
pay. 

But Gallinger fought for his friends. Senator Patter 
son, keeping closely within parliamentary rules, but 
directing his language <ignificantly at Gallinger, said 
that the provisions of the Hansbrough amendment were 
so inherently just that it was diffieult to understand how 
an objection could be made to them. Yet Gallinger 
defended the car company and had the bill recommitted. 


The Reactionaries 


‘Ta whole power of the Boston & Maine machine was 
directed, first, to the defeat of Taft, and next to the 
nomination of Fairbanks. The delegates to the New 
Ilampshire State Convention, which elected delegates to 
the National Convention. were so well satisfied that the 
national delegates would vote for Taft that they con 
sidered instructions unnecessary. Gallinger sat silently 
on the platform of the convention and listened unpro 
testingly when Congressman Frank D. Currier said: 
“You don’t need to instruct these delegates to the Na 
tional Convention. They will carry out the wishes of 
the people. They are all for Taft. We are just as 
much for Taft as you are, and we will carry out the 
sentiment.” 

CGallinger did not contradict Currier, but he went to 
Chieago and voted for Fairbanks 

When the attempt was made in the United States Sen 
ate to keep the coal and oil and asphalt lands of the 
Five Civilized Tribes out of the hands of the railroads, 
Senator Gallinger voted against it. When the vote came 
to relieve the families of railroad employees killed and 
railroad employees themselves injured in service, Senator 
Gallinger voted against the bill. When it was sought to 
limit the hours of service of railroad men to sixteen out 
of twenty-four, Gallinger voted “No.” He voted against 
giving power to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
letermine how the long short haul principle should 


| He opposed a jail sentence for rebaters. He 


bye applied 
moved to strike out the provision which sought to pre 


ent the railroads from keeping secret political accounts 


cords, or memoranda He opposed and ridiculed thi 
inti-pass amendment He voted against prohibiting ri 
roads from competing wit hippers in mining, manutac 
turing, et He voted against the railroad telegraphers 


nine-hour law. He voted against investigating the titles 
to railway coal lands, the most infamous of all steals. 


Poor Washington 


é or people have for years tried to get Gallinger 
to have the price of gas in the District reduced. 
Washington pays $1 per thousand cubic feet, and George 
town, under the same District government, pays $1.25 
to the same company. The electric-light company 
charges higher rates in some of the Government build 
ings than others, depending upon the attitude of the dif- 
ferent officials. When it was proposed to give the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroads three 
millions of dollars in cash from the public treasury in 
addition to large grants of land and other benefits, there 
was general public indignation. The House amended the 
bill, reducing the amount to two millions. The Senate 
conferees, Gallinger being chairman, insisted on three 
millions. The House yielded; the railroads got the 
three millions. Last year some of the Government build- 
ings in Washington had made arrangements to put in 
their own electric-light plants because they could build 
their own plants and furnish the current very much 
cheaper than the Potomae Light and Power Company 
was furnishing it. After several months of preparation, 
their attention was called to a clause which had just been 
slipped into the Sundry Civil bill at the tail end of the 
previous session, Which prohibited them from expending 
any money for such purpose “unless, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, such necessary electric 
light and power can not be obtained at a less cost.” This 
could not have passed without Gallinger’s knowledge. 

For two years the people of the District fought un 
successfully to get universal transfers on the street-car 
lines of Washington. The House finally compelled its 
own committee, in a heat over its suspicious delay, to 
bring in an amendment to a bill for universal transfers. 
When the bill was sent over to the Senate, the provi 
sion for universal transfers was struck out by the Senate 
through Gallinger’s committee. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the Washington 
real-estate deals which are promoted through heavy 
appropriations by Congress for improvements in districts 
in which the only logical motive is the inflation of real 
estate values, while disease-breeding flats lie unre 
claimed and the people chafe under the gall of in 
sufferable conditions. There are rings in Washington 
which are using the Congressional committees to their 
hearts’ content. At the head of these committees is 
Gallinger, and we can only quote the former words of 
Senator Chandler, who is now supporting him. Speaking 
of Gallinger’s connection with the endowment com 
panies of New Hampshire, he said: “He has either 
unwittingly allowed his name to be used by others for the 
purposes of fraud, or he is a fool, or he is a deliberate 
swindler—and Dr. Gallinger does not belong to either 
of the first two classes.” 


The Gist of It 


N NEW HAMPSHIRE the power of publicity has 

been largely destroyed. The only argument put 
forward in that State in favor of Gallinger’s reelection 
is that he has become a powel in the Senate by reason 
of long service and seniority on important committees. 
That power and that service have been used, at every 
turn, to serve the corporations as against justice and 
fair play, and at the same time to solidify himself with 
the voters of New Hampshire Gallinger goes on the 
principle enunciated on the witness-stand by Frank 
Jones, who testified that men were a good deal like hogs, 
and that if you threw them a little corn they would fol 
w you most anywhere 

Downstairs in the corridor of the State Capitol at 
Concord hang the tattered flags under which New Hamp 
In the Hall of Repre 
sentatives, upstairs, is the portrait of Daniel Webster 


shire’s sons fought for liberty 


At the head of the stairway hangs the advertisement of 
the Boston & Maine Gallinger’s f nds Claim to have 
the written pledges of enough | slators to elect him 
Is the Boston & Maine more potent t memory of 
Webster and of the tattered tlags ; 
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| ELEPHANT) 


And now, twice a day, the showman introduced him as a brand plucked from the burning 


he Deceptive Showman 


Taming the Man-Eating Zebra by Biting Him in tie 


tar-——Why the Hyena Laughed Low and Silvery—** Suddsy,”’ 


the Bibulous Elephant who Reformed in Kansas—The Thoroughbred Flea—The Mysteries 
Revealed of the Bur under the Saddle, the Wart-hog who Posed as 
a Hippo, and the Escape from the Lion’s Den 








ROM that point on the connection 
MMMM vetween the leader’s baton and 
=H NAAM the gait of “The Mauretanian 
Musical Horse” became wholly 


F imperceptible. One would have 








said that the horse had taken 
a Roman vow to remain as en- 
F tirely uninfluenced by the beat 
AREAL of polka, waltz, and Spanish trot 
opens as was Ulysses by the strains of 
the sirens. Indeed the high un- 
satisfactoriness of that act brought it to a termination 
before the cake-walk had even been attempted. 

But by hurrying out from “in front” and around to 
the horse door, the vagrant reporter arrived there just 
as the animal was stolidly emerging. Beside him was 
the Herr Professor, blowing off steam like a tube-choked 
yard-engine. “Tit you see it?” he cried; “tit you hear 
it? They haf not got the tempo, not once! Not once! 
Not once! Gottinhimmel, I have drained elephants, | 
haf drained lions und digers und leopards; I haf drained 
six, ten, dwenty musical horses! All that iss easy! But 
neffer, neffer yet haf I peen aple to drain an orchestra!” 
The speech was a profoundly enlightening one. But it 
was also a great shock to the reporter. For up to then 
he had believed in musical horses. 

He had believed in the musical horse. But he could at 
least say that he had years before lost faith in the “un 
tamable equine’—at least, in the equine that is untam- 
able for exhibition purposes. For he had been behind 
the circus scenes for long enough to have heard the story 
of “Major” Maskelyne’s man-eating zebra—yes, and, much 
more, the story of that preuw chevalier of French show 
men, “M. le Baron d’Angouléme,” and his untamable 
“tartous” from the Siberian steppes. 

“Major” Maskelyne was one of “Lord” George Sanger’s 
successors in the English traveling menagerie business. 
And his man-eating zebra—he called it a quagga, how 
ever, for the quagga is understood to be a beast even 
more masterless than the zebra—was so chronically un 
tamable that the Major had to tame it anew at each 
successive performance. In fact, nothing could have 
been more truculent, more terrifying, than this fero 
cious animal. Before being dragged into the ring by a 
dozen attendants he had to be so hobbled and bound up 
in straps that had the Major been his own Irish Giant 
he could almost have carried him about like an English 
rug bag. And the more those unnerved attendants 
pulled and hauled upon that quagga, the more fearful 
became his resistance. 

But how simple, how free from all attempt at con 
cealment, was the Major’s method of subduing him! In 












































a brief explanato1 vy lecture he informed his audience “that 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


he had discovered, in a chance perusal of the writings 
of Theophrastus and Ptolemy Soter, that there is in the 
quagga’s ear a vein, so small as hardly to be visible, 
which is called ‘the vein of susceptibility” And the 
natives of Semigambria in the most ancient times known 
to history subjugated the animal by the mere act of 
seizing the ear at the tip and biting upon it. Which, 
after a few words more as to the best manner of cap 
turing the quagga, he would now proceed to do himself.” 

And in due course he made his demonstration. He 
stepped into the ring, for a moment looked the animal 
fixedly in the eyes, and then advanced and bit. ... An 
other minute and his attendants had cast off the straps 
and hobbles—and the beast stood there as manifestly 
broken and obedient to man’s behest as if he had been 
waiting for a load of cabbages at Covent Garden Mar 
ket! It was a taming act that gave promise of allowing 
the Major to go down to old age in fame and affluence. 

3ut he had only entered upon his third season when 
a second English cireus put on a quagga act. And this 
quagga was untamable indeed! His keepers handled him 
with “ropes of hippopotamus hide,” while his owners, 
though careful not to follow the itinerary of the Maske 
lyne menagerie, at every performance preceded the ani 
mal into the ring with a grand offer of a ten-pun note 
to any man, woman, or child who would “come down and 
back him!” 

And, as it happened, when this second show opened 
one day in the remote Shropshire hamlet of Little Yad 
dom, and the showmen made that offer, on the thripenny 
benches there sat a much traveling hedger, Willum Jarge 
by name, who had once been as far as Shrewsbury; and 
there he had witnessed the quagga-subduing performance 
of Major Maskelyne! 

He rose up like a man who is starting for London 
with that ten-pun note already. His moleskin coat was 
off before he had reached the ring. He entered it. And 

-even as the Major had bitten, so bit Willum also 

If that quagga was of the same vein as the first, then 
all quagga susceptibility does not take the same form. 
With a kind of astounded, infuriated “wha-a-a!” the ani 
mal first planted both its “fore-knockers” in Willum 
Jarge’s waistcoat. Then it lifted him with its hinder 
hoofs, so that it might grasp him the more conveniently 
And finally, getting him by the back of the neck, it ran 
him round and round the ring until the audience was 
not merely dazed but dizzy with horror 

Luckily for Willum, his neck was of a genuinely 


Shropshire thickness. And the incident, if painful to 
him, was much more so to the show in question. Cruele1 
still, the avengingly long arm of English law extended 
itself to Major Maskelyne himself He was attainted 
with fraud, almost with fraud “dolus dans locu con 


tractui,” which, T may privily acquaint the ignorant, is 
something a great deal worse. And since that time, in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, untamable 
zebras and quaggas have gone completely out of cireu- 
lation. 

“M. le Baron d’Angouléme” followed the fétes, fairs, 
and flower festivals of southern France. From the 
frozen steppes of the Altai and the Trans-Baikal came 
his untamables—horses never ridden by the Cossacks of 
the Ukraine themselves—those ‘“‘tiger-horses,” those ter 
rible, man-killing tartous! It was understood that a 
corps of agents in Central Asia kept M. le Baron pro- 
vided with a supply of them that was continuous and in- 
exhaustible. 

And indisputably he possessed at least a pair. For he 
tamed one at his afternoon performance and a second in 
the evening. And there was no native of Foix or Cer- 
cassonne whom the exhibition did not thrill hot and cold 
to the depths of his Southern bosom. It was the prac- 
tise of M. le Baron first to bring out his tiger-like 
tartou already bridled and saddled. And if at first 
glance the animal might have appeared quiet and in 
offensive, when the Baron mounted it—(and he mounted 
it, mon dieu, with what an intrepidity!)—nom dune 
pipe!—Quels mouvements furibonds !—Quelles explosions 
de diable! 1h, le monstre, la créature homicide! And 
these ardors and explosions did that tartou the greater 
honor in so much as M. le Baron was always most stu 
dious that the bur which he kept beneath his saddle 
should never under any circumstances receive anything 
like his entire weight. 

Having thus, even to the blind and deaf mute, made 
plain the character of that Siberian man-killer, the 
Baron would leap from the stirrups, and again hand 
ing the animal over to the grooms, send him out to be 
Meanwhile he himself took a sustaining sip 
of wine, folded his arms upon his breast, and, with chin 
sunk deep into his collar @ la Napoléon, awaited the 
beast’s return 

This time it came back heavily blindfolded. At onee 
M. le Baron waved his men aside and closed upon it 
Once, twice, three times he breathed into its quivering 
nostrils, and then, taking a step back, he began slowly 
and compellingly to make the passes of the mesmerism, 
of the hypnotism! For five minutes he did so, for ten 
Then he commanded the groom to remove those band 
ages It was done—and the tartou, rooted in its tracks 
awedly and blinkingly regarded him! As those in the 
very topmost seats could see, the creature was under the 
influence already And, as M. le Baron continued t 
make his passes, how rapidly did that influence mak 
itself every moment stronger and more irresistible! 

Another five minutes and the Baron could allow his 
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hands to drop to his sides. Then, amid a thunder, a 
rafale of applause, he sprang masteringly into the sad 
dle. That tartou suffered himself to be guided to the 
right or left. He trotted, santered, caracoled! And 
when M. le Baron dismounted the once so ferocious ani- 
mal would strive to lick his hand. : It Was a spectacle 
at which old men, in the festival of the vine, had been 
geen to weep. 

But one day there was trouble in that cireus hippique. 
After the exhibition of the afternoon, a groom had been 
impertinent. And the Baron had, with insult, given him 
the notice for that night. He would have given him the 
notice for at once could he have spared him for the ex- 
hibition of the evening. Yet, as it was, at the exhibition 
of the evening all appeared to be going in a manner of 
the best. ‘The crowd was great. M. le Préfet had hon- 
ored the performance with his presence. That tartou 
had never been so untamable. Never had M. le Baron 
so resembled le grand Napoléon. ‘The passes of the mes- 
merism, of the hypnotism, never had they shown them- 
selves of a potency so miraculous. And as he prepared 
triumphantly to demonstrate the completeness of his vic- 


What Will 


Collier’s 

tory, with a majestic dignity the Baron thought of all 
these things. The one thing, indeed, which he did not 
think of was this: The groom who had the duty in the 
intermission of removing that bur from beneath the 
saddle was he to whom he had given the notice with 
insult, And making that masterful leap into the stir- 
rups, M. le Baron came down with all his weight! 

“Diantre! Coquin de sort! Sacré Dieu!” 

[ shall recall no more affairs so harrowing, but rather 
return to this continent and set forth the true account, 
now for the first time given to the public, of the laugh- 
ing hyena and the baby hippopotamus. 

Until the case of present record the hyena had never 
been regarded with favor by the traveling menagerie 
man. For his odor is not that of sanctity. In appear- 
ance he looks too much like a dog that has been found 
on the dump after an unlooked-for recovery from hydro- 
phobia. And his laugh, however justly celebrated, can 
be extracted from him only by the sight and presence 
of his victuals. It was, therefore; a business inference 
that nothing short of the expense of a continuous free 
lunch could hope to make the hyena “good.” 


Gomez Do? 


Those Qualities Which Give Promise in the New Ruler, and His Drawbacks Also 


By A TRAVELER 





4YAT’S next in Venezuela? Half 
a dozen more or embroiled 
Governments, including the 
United States, would like very 
much to know. Doubtless Venez- 
uela would be quite willing to 
tell them, if she knew, herself. 
But she doesn’t. The extent of 
her present knowledge is that 
Gomez sits where Castro sat, in 
the seat of power, and that the 
change came about almost bloodlessly. Hopeful in the 
certainty that things must be better, since they couldn’t 
be worse, the nation is waiting to see what the new ruler 
will make of his opportunity. 

How great and, at the same time, how perilous Gomez’s 
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opportunity is, one can understand only by looking 
through the form of Venezuelan Government to the 


Venezuela is a republic. Prac- 
President has ever come 
President has ever 


actuality. On paper, 
tically it is an autocracy. No 
into power through an election. No 
retired from office except through a revolution. The 
proper Presidential motto for the country would be: 
“Dy suis; jy reste.’ Castro had in mind a project to 
have himself made permanent President, by constitu- 
tional amendment, and the first steps had already been 
taken, when illness compelled his departure and termi- 
nated his reign. The formal right of permanency would 
have made no difference. He would have remained the 
despot just as long as he could keep the people, who re 
garded him with universal hatred, in fear of his army. 
An uprising against him would have meant ruthless bar 
barities, which the country, cowed and crushed by the 
mountaineer President’s iron rule, was in no condition 
to endure. His last few years of authority were due to 
this alone. 

“Castro is bad; but revolution is said the 
people. Now that the revolution has come, peacefully, 
they are in a dazed condition of relief. In this spirit 
they are ready to support Gomez, or any other man who 
will govern with a light hand, and give them an oppor 
tunity of recuperation. During the last five years of 
Castro’s reign the nation has been drained by his raven 
ous money-appetite. In fact, the most serious phase of 
the situation to-day is commercial, rather than purely 
political. The blight of Castro is over every form of 
trade. Eight million dollars is a heavy sum to have 
wrung out of a sparsely populated and slowly developing 
country; and eight million is the lowest obtainable esti 
mate of the fortune which Castro has deposited in vari 
ous European banks. More probably ten million is the 
true figure. Unlike his predecessors, he was not content 
with looting the treasury and with taking a percentage 
of graft from enterprises that could afford to pay it, 
as part of the cost of doing business. The treasury he 
respected. For his profits Castro went direct to the 
fountainhead, and made _ himself partner in 
whatever enterprise he noted as being remunerative, or, 
failing in that, he destroyed the enterprise by executive 
decree. Hence has arisen a proverb: “With six per cent 
comes comfort; with eight per cent comes competence ; 
with ten per cent comes Castro.” 

_ To further his financial schemes he perverted every 
function of government and converted it to his own uses. 
Congress has been an unconsidered trifle. The judiciary 
was wholly controlled by the President. In one case he 
disbenched a whole court and appointed a new one to 
retry a prisoner acquitted against his wishes. (It 
in such courts as this, by the way, that foreign claim 
ants 


worse,” 


owner ol 


was 


were expected to “exhaust the justice” of the 
country before appealing to their own nations.) Law 
making was solely by executive decree. From the altera 
tion of a tax schedule to the exile of an offending in- 
dividual, all processes were by these pronunciamentos 
of the “Restaurador - Such being the ease, there 
was nothing to prevent Castro’s helping himself to 
What he wanted from his subjects, and it was his 
attempt to carry this principle into practise with 
foreign investors that brought about his difficulties 
with France, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
and the United States Some of these difficulties 
Gomez inherits 
Not] ing is Immune from the ravenous greed of the 


FROM 


VENEZUELA 


little Andino President. The Caracas Gas and Electric 
Light Company, a profitable concern, couldn’t get the 
municipality to pay its indebtedness, and threatened to 
cut off the light. Castro decreed the stock from the 
company’s possession to his own; decreed the back debt 
of $75,000 paid into his pocket, and conducted the con- 
cern to his own profit thereafter. The Tachira Railroad 
he wrested from the widow and children of its builder 
by bringing an action against it in his controlled courts; 
and, having acquired the stock, issued a special decree 
compelling the principal product of the region to be 
shipped by that road, instead of by river, as heretofore. 
Previously he had compelled the sale to himself of a line 
of boats on Lake Maracaibo to connect with the railroad. 
From the Central Railroad he demanded money. When 
the manager, Mr. Cherry, an Englishman with a stiff 
backbone, refused him pointblank, Castro came back 
with a decree abrogating the contract whereby the rail- 
road was to bring in construction material free of duty. 
That put a stop to the extension of the road, to the Jast- 
ing damage of a rich and productive country, only a few 
miles beyond the present terminus, which has _ been 
eagerly awaiting transportation facilities. An American 
concern, the Olcott Company, was doing a _ profitable 
freighting business between Orinoco ports and the Ca- 
ribbean coast; too profitable, in fact, for Castro canceled 
the contract and took over the boats for himself. He 
then decreed against direct traffic between Trinidad and 
the Orinoco, in order to compel transshipment to his line, 
which naturally disgusted the British, besides injuring 
the trade of his own country. When a certain Captain 
Hammer put a steamboat on the river, Castro sent one 
of his toy warships to ram and sink it, which method of 
discouraging competition proved effective. The English 
match monopoly was decreed out of business by the 
President for a reason which they did not fully under 
stand, until, a few months later, they found that Castro 
was going into the match business himself, as a prelimi 
nary step to which he increased the duty on this com- 
modity. On starting business the salt monopoly, an 
other English syndicate, gave Castro a large block of 
stock, upon which they paid big dividends. “Since this 
is such a good thing,” said Castro, “I’d better have all 
of it.” And he took it. These are but a few of the indus- 
tries which he seized in whole or in part. He had also 
a hand, and a grasping, choking hand, in flour, liquor, 
asphalt, gambling, mining, timber, candles, cigarettes, 
cattle, and lotteries. Is it surprising that all lines of busi 
ness are at the lowest ebb; that every tenth building in 
downtown Caracas displays on its closed doors the legend: 
“Se Alquila”; and that no banker, merchant, investor, or 
producer has dared build upon a future in which Castro 
was a determining factor ? 


To Be Good—and Modern—Would Be Popular 
HAT will Gomez do, brought face to 


face with such a situation? What the 
leading men of the nation ask of him 
is merely that he will keep his hands 
off and give the country an opportunity 
to recover and build itself up. Any 
other will result in his swift 
downfall, for he can not quell the peo 
ple with the obsession of fear which was Castro’s one 
and unfailing weapon. In other words, if Gomez will 
“be good,” he can remain President. If not, he will be 
swept out of his place by one or another of the eager 
revolutionists—Rolando, Riera, Martinez, or Rojas—who 
would find a ready, popular following at the first inti 
mation that the present incumbent meant to carry on 
the policies of his predecessor. 

Thus far the indications are hopeful. 
ered a fairly representative body of men for his Cabinet, 
including Aleantara, who has been his personal enemy. 
This is, in itself, regarded as an intimation that the 
new administration is to sink personal differences in a 
patriotic effort to give the country its best. He has 
shown a morbidly conciliatory attitude toward other na 
been known as an anti 





course 





Gomez has gath 


Indeed, he has neve1 
foreigner, whereas Castro made no secret of his dislike 
and contempt for all It is probable that 
the United States will friendly relations 


Venezuela, as will Colombia, and Holland 


tions. 


“outlanders.” 
soon resume 


with France 


9 
Yet it has been said that “with confidence and an 
idear” man can accomplish anything. And there came 
a time when a showman from Augusta, Maine, had 
both together. Having availed himself of an oppor- 


tunity to purchase a hyena cheap, he went to work 
to do some stage-carpentering. Above the cage and 


hidden from general observation by the cornice he con- 
structed a sort of garret, with just space enough to 
contain a man. In the original roof he cut a square 
“stove-pipe hole.” And by extending the cornice of the 
cage downward for a foot or two, this hole was likewise 
concealed from the public gaze. When there now ar- 
rived that moment in the “lecture and exhibition” when 
the lecturer bade the hyena laugh, and, like Antony, 
paused for a reply, the man up above thrust a large 
chunk of chuck steak into the aperture. At once there 
broke from the animal that burst of low, silvery laughter 
without which many of our best sellers would seem some- 
how so hard and brutal. 

The result was immediate and overwhelming. Since, 
moreover, the show was one which admitted a new audi- 
ence every half-hour, by the time of closing for the night 

(Continued on page 19) 











Cipriano Castro (at the left), President of Venezuela, 
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these being the four nations now without diplomatic 
representatives in Caracas. Smoothing out foreign com- 
plications will be the simplest of Gomez’s problems.. It 
is the internal situation that will prove difficult. 

Upon him rests the task of modernizing Venezuela. 
Under Castro the country has lapsed into medievalism. 
There has been no liberty of speech or of the press. 
Property and personal rights have alike been flagrantly 
disregarded. Men have, as a matter of regular proce- 
dure, been thrown into jail without trial and left there 
to die, or as arbitrarily released without trial. Others 
have been exiled by decree. The courts have been slavish, 
the law a plaything of the dictator, and Congress a 
farce. At the best, Gomez can but make a beginning of 
the tremendous task of reforming these evils. The nation 
demands that he do so much. 

The man’s character, as in evidence thus far, affords 
little indication of what may be expected. He is a native 
of the mountain province, an Andino, as is Castro. Slow- 
witted, lethargic, and self-distrustful in matters of the 
intellect, he has always suffered himself to be guided by 
others, except in military matters. Here he is at his 
best; swift and decisive in emergencies; brave, direct, 
and thoroughly self-reliant at all times. His prompt 
action in personally arresting the men concerned in the 
plot to murder him was characteristic of the man. Po- 
litically he has been identified with the Castro ring 
(there are no parties in Venezuela, so far as division in 
matters of political principles is concerned), and has 
been a beneficiary of one of the most profitable execu- 
tive grafts, the cattle monopoly. It must be considered, 
however, that ordinary graft of this sort carries with it 
no moral stigma in Venezuela. Perhaps the most dis- 
couraging phase of Gomez’s character is that he is un- 
traveled, unread, and semi-illiterate, though not without 
native shrewdness. In personal character he is modest, 
a little shy, and rather awkward, preferring to accumu- 
late money by the regular processes of business, rather 
than to attend to affairs of state. 

Unquestionably he would not have been the popular 
choice for the Presidency had there been an election. 
On the other hand, he has begun well. His firm han- 
dling of the critical situation when the plot against his 
life developed has made him popular. And behind him, 
if he is wisely guided, will be the solid support of the 
progressives who are ready to make themselves felt, with 
a demand for a decent and, in time, an approximately rep- 


resentative government. Venezuela, like a wasted man 
released from prison, asks a chance to recover. If Go- 
mez will give the nation peace it will look after itself. 


there is the inexpressible sat- 
eliminated defi- 
which was beyond all hope— 


And, whatever happens, 
isfaction and relief of 
nitely, permanently, and 


having Castro 


almost without bloodshed. Propheey is dangerous; but 
this one thing seems as certain as any political negation 
can be: that whatever happens, Castro can never come 
back, and whoever may prove to be the coming “man of 


improvement, if not actual reform, of the old 
will be the lot of Venezuela. 


the hour.” 


conditions, 
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Paris Through a Prism 


Being Number Three of the Ingenuous Impressions—Fish, Drinks, and Some 


Collier’s 


Observations on Lingual Wreckage 


By SAMUEL 








the hands of its near neighbors. 
They love to use it, considering 
a smattering of English phrases 
“trés chic.” But to the outlander 
living here it is an affliction. 
One gets accustomed in time to 
such exotics as “le Sport” and 
‘ig-leef” (being the French pro 
nunciation of high life) and 
“feef o'clock” (signifying after- 
noon tea); but. personally, I have never been able to 
say “bifteck” to a waitress without feeling as if I were 
talking baby-talk to her. And to be confronted in a 
shop window with an assortment of picnic baskets 
labeled “Ampers de Pique Nique”—that’s like meeting 
a long lost friend and having him make faces at you. 
The language of “le Sport” 
is largely English in a_ bad 
state of repair. A_ prize-fight 
is “le boxe,” and the sangui- 
nary-minded Parisian doesn’t con- 
sider that he’s got his money’s 
worth out of “le boxe” unless he 
sees a “nuck-oo,” which is the 
local version of “knock-out.” 
Horse-racing is worse. Suppose 
a Jockey Club acquaintance in- 
formed you that the fourth race 
resulted in a day-add ay-att. 
Wouldn’t you burrow for a lexi 
con? Nouse; that phrase doesn’t 
inhabit the French dictionary. 
It’s English, of a kind. Take 
the term, “dead heat,” accent 
the two e’s, elide the h, and you 
have it. But it is when the 
Parisian essays to be truly 
American that he soars to unim- 
aginable heights. Near the Latin 
Quarter is a rather obscure re 
treat labeled “Bar of the United 
Stats.” In its window is dis- 
played a roster of ‘American 
Drinks,” among which the eager 
eye descries the following: 


A fares the English language at 
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Milk Punsch. 
Tomm Callings. 
Pick-Me Upwards. 
A ugercy (Query : New Jersey 7) 
EK ye Ope ne 
1/1 the Cocktals. 

An investigating and cou A sober Parisian 
ageous acquaintance of mine en 
tered the place and ordered a Martini “cocktal.” 
His attention was distracted for a moment. When 
he looked back the barkeep was putting nutmeg 
in it! 

“English Spoken Here” is a popular sign in the shops. 
It serves, mainly, an ornamental and decorative pur 
pose, like “Do It Now” and “God Bless Our Home.” To 
the wise it also has its merits as a signal of warning, 
the free translation of it being: “Fifty per cent added 
to all prices.” Nor does one get his money’s worth in 
English speech. Command of the language is likely to 
be confined to such interesting but not essentially in- 
forming phrases as “Yes,” “No,” “I do not know,” and 
“Ver’ cheap.” Let me cite a sample conversation, many 
times repeated, the French being my own private brand, 
phonetically expressed : 

“Do you speak English?” 

“No. Monsieur.” 


“Does any one here speak English 


“Spik Anglish ver’ little.” 
“You have a sign in the window: ‘English Spoken.’ ” 
“Not understan’, Monsieur.” (With a glance of depre 


cation. ) 
“Oo ay lee meetraw quee parl Alhnglay 
“Ah, Monsieur, il est allé A déjeuner.” 


“Out at luncheon.” Of course! Shop apprentices 
are employed for the sole purpose of going out to 
luncheon at least, all those that speak English 


This excuse is valid between the hours of 8 a. M. and 
10 P.M 


For real enjyoyment of trade, one should vo to the 
small neighborhood shop Making a purchase there is 
a matter of ceremony As thus You ente1 You 
bow. Phe shopkeeper bows lhe following conversa 


tion ensues 
“Good day, Monsieur.” 
“Good day. Monsieur 


“Tt makes warm, is it not 

“Truly you have reason. It makes good and warm 
And fine.” 

Fine also.” 

“Is it that you have of the writing- pape 

“But ves Of the very most excellent writing papel 
Behold.” 

Charming But is it that vou have of the writing 
papel without the squares of pink ' 

‘Pardon fhe writing-pape f the pink square is 
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extremely as is necessary, at present, for the corre- 
spondence genteel.” 

“Doubtless. But | wish some pinkless paper where- 
with to mortify the soul of a typewriter.” 

“By my sainted gray stomach, | suffer a thousand 
pangs, but the plain paper of this size holds itself no 
longer in stock!” 

Then you buy the kind of paper you do not want. 
The storekeeper bows. You bow. Good-by, Alphonse. 
Good-by, Gaston. Curtain. 

One hears much of the growing peril of intemperance 
in this country. It certainly is not in evidence, unless 
the big posters, depicting “The Drunkard’s Death,” “The 
Ravages of Alcohol,” and similar subjects, which are 
set in the shop windows by the Government as edu 
cative influences, may be regarded in this light. In 
two months’ residence I have not seen half a dozen 
drunken men—Frenchmen, that is—and only one drunken 
woman. 

So absurdly lacking in a certain phase of humor is 
the Parisian that he sees nothing laughable or joyous 
in rolling about gutters, or hiccuping midnight songs. 
or embroiling himself with his fellows while under the 
influence of strong drink. That engaging product of 
social America who comes into the club, hollow-cheeked 
and livid, remarking, “Gee, but I was_ pie-eyed last 
night,” has few counterparts here. To have been help 
lessly or even conspicuously drunk in a public place is 
a thing which a Frenchman would be prone to hide, 
rather than to exploit. A strange and immoral race! 
Nothing has struck me more forcibly than this general 
sobriety—a dull, gray word, by the way, whereby to 
describe a characteristic of the blithest people living. 
As for absinthe, I maintain that it is a literary figure 
of speech. On the boulevards it is ordered, I fancy, 
about as often as is rum in the Hoffman House. 


Art Criticism of a Bromide 
REAT excitement prevails, as the coun- 
try editor powerfully expresses himself, 
over varnishing day at the Salon. Some 
four or five thousand persons went this 
vear to the “vernissage.” mostly on 
complimentary tickets. Critical ob 
servers assure me that the exhibit was 
BH not up to standard. They and their 
congeners have been cynically dispensing the same infor 
mation about every salon since they 
were old enough to lift a blasé eye 
brow. As for me, IT don’t know. In 
these affairs [ am a bromide. “J 
don’t know anything about art, but 
| know what pictures I like.’ What 
particularly impressed me was_ the 
number of portraits of ladies. all 
very well in their way. but suscepti 
ble of radical improvement by being 
turned around the other way. (Should 
some stickler for accuracy wish to 
know whether I mean the ladies or 
the portraits, I answer: “Either.” ) 
Never have I seen such a collection 
of faces. One does not know whether 
to admire more the fidelity of the 
artist to a paintful subject, or his 
courage in painting it at all. How 
ever, as all the most distressing ex 
hibits are conspicuously labeled in 
semi-anonymous style, “The Countess 
of X. Y. Z.,” or “The Hon. Mrs 
P. D. Q..” or “Study of the Marquise 
Blane,” one can always shield one’s 
eyes from the painting and get satis 
faction and prestige out of the legend 
by pretending to recognize the vie 
tim with great enthusiasm. I found 
one title-bearing portrait which, | am 
morally certain, was that of my 
washerwoman arrayed ina new frilled 
shirt which [| bought week before last 


No Topic Taboo in French Society 
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a —— leave little to the imagination. This is 
particularly striking in the matter of the exhibits entitled 
La Vague.” of which there are several dozen. all con 
ceived in the same spirit of deshabille lo the French 
irtist mind, a wave is sometimes feminine—quite ex 
essively feminine And that’s all Then there is the 
sentimental picture concerning itself with the letter 
Sometimes it’s “La Lettre d’Amour,” sometimes “La 
Lettre Esperée,” sometimes just plain “La Lettre.” But 
ilwavs the sartorial scheme is the same. There is the 
lady in her boudoir, perched on the bed, and the letter 
n her hand And the only thing that stands betwee 
we! ind pneumonia is that little thin sheet of note 
papel If one may safely derive theories of manners 
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and customs from art, it 
is obvious that no French- 
woman would think of read- 
ing a letter without first 
having retired to her bou- 
doir and disrobed. It re- 
minds one of the English 
advertisement, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris, having cast 
off clothing, invite inspec- 
tion.” 

Socially, manners and 
morals appear to be quite 
distinet, here. Particularly 
is this true in the matter of 
speech. Certain words, in- 
nocuous enough in meaning, 
are rigidly taboo in French 
society. I haven't yet dis- 
covered the topie that is. 
In a Paris salon I have 
heard a double entendre redoubled like a no-trump 
make in a Pittsburg bridge game, yet one word of 
slang—argot—of the wrong kind, however innocent in 
signification, would cast the whole gathering into scan- 
dalized confusion. And the French are very careful 
about English slang, too. At an afternoon tea I sat 
next to a charming old lady who, with the very little 
English at her command, attempted tu tell me of having 
met some friends of mine. 

“But I do not like to spik dthe name,” she said. “I 
dthink it is not a ver’ nice word in Ahnglish. I dthink 
it mean your estomac. I dthink it is a word not to 
use.” 

Finally she was prevailed upon to reveal the shock- 
ing mystery. The name was Bailey! 

All along the banks of the Seine sit fishermen. They 
are the victims of a harmless mania; they think that 
some day they will catch a fish. And every one of 
them is obsessed with the same singular illusion of 
having a bite. This illusion recurs in a different way 
with different sufferers. Some madly jerk their rods 
once every two minutes, others once every ten minutes, 
still others whenever the fit takes them. I’ve watched 
hundreds of them but never yet have I seen one catch 
anything more encouraging than his neighbor’s line. 

In a spirit of investigation I asked the monument of 
foolish and pathetic patience, who 
has worn twin hollows in the stone 
coping just below the Pont du Car 
rousel, if he had ever taken a fish. 
The usual thing was wrong with my 
French, I suppose, for he said that 
the boat would be along in five min 
utes. Then his fit came upon him 
and he nearly put my eye out with 
his bait. It is a solidly established 
tradition in Paris that there is a 
fish in the Seine. His name is Théo 
dore. He’s very small and tidy and 
careful in his habits. The first ree- 
ord of him is back in classical days 
when a wandering Roman saw him 
rising to a fly, and on the strength 
of it founded the fishing settlement 
of Lutetia, since better known as 
Paris. After the entire population 
had almost caught Théodore and had 
sworn to his size and preternatural 
gameness by all their gods, altars, 
hearthstones, and other early sub- 
stitutes for a notary public, some 
one really did land him; but, mark- 
ing the discrepancy between _ his 
real size and the efforts of the 
local imagination. hastily slipped 
him back again, thus furnishing 
a notable example of early patri 
otism. 


A Seine fisherman 


Poor Richard Counsels Théodore 

i WAS. not again 

SN heard of until St 
= Vitus, while on a 

visit to Paris, 

hooked him and 

recovered 















soli we from the shock. 
Catherine of Ara 
gon is supposed to have had a bite of courtesy from 
him: and after Louis XIV had dragged the river 
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vain (having promised Mme. de Maintenon a Théodore 
chowder) Benjamin Franklin hauled him out, gave him 
some sage advice, and returned him to his native 
waters Since then he hasn’t been captured, but 
spends his time amiably furnishing excitement to the 
anglers by nibbling at such bait as floats against his 
nose \s statistics show a vearly increase of twelve 
per cent in the vietims of the hook-and line form ol 


insanity. Théodore is in danger of dying from over 
work, which would seriously interfere with one of the 
most amiable, picturesque, and harmless occupations in 
all Europe 
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Paris has produced.a species which is the - lowest 
embodiment of sentient being. It is the “guide.” The 
guide is an evolutionary “throw-back,” a reversion to 
type. You must go deep into the muck-heap whence 
the race has risen to find his prototype. Back of the 
ape. back of the tiger, back of the snouting hog—though 
he partakes of the nature of all of these—to the dim ages 
when nameless troglodytes treaded, in cold lethargy, the 
primordial slime. Somewhere in that category belongs 
the Paris guide. Interminably these ghosts of dead 
decencies squeak and gibber in the streets of the city. 

“Want a guide to-day, sir? Pip-show. Take you to 
see ver’ fine pip-show. Just as good daytime as at 
night. Something out of the yooshual, I spik ver’ good 
Anglish.” 

Thus runs their loath- 
some song as they trot 
along at your side, nuz- 
zling up against your 
shoulder. Apparently 
you’re expected to stand 
this sort of thing. It’s 
one of the prices you pay 
for living in Paris. If 
you should hit one of 
these creatures in the 
eye and spoil his fatal 
beauty, you would proba- 
bly get eighty or ninety 
years in an underground 
dungeon. The French 
courts do not sympathize 
with the resort to fists, 
nor do they comprehend 
the Anglo-Saxon disgust 
for a thing that snuggles 
and rubs against one. 
A Britisher whose pa- 
tience had been over- 
taxed once kicked one of 
these reptiles into the 
gutter, and an intolerant 
Government, instead of 
giving him the cross of the 
Legion, fined him several 
hundred franes. You are 
allowed, however, to push 
them gently but firmly 
and to curse them with all the language you can com- 
mand—which, however, only seems to encourage them. 

For little brother to the guide, there is the vermin 
who wishes to sell you lewd pictures. He infests, spe- 
cially, the Café de la Paix, at that juncture of the 
Boulevard and the Place de ?Opéra which is known as 
“the corner of all the world.” Sometimes he can be 
“shooed” on by appeal to the waiter, though I suspect 
from the boldness of the creatures that they pay a per- 
centage to the establishment. The best way, however, 
is to hit him sharply over the shins with your stick and 
then look the other way. He’ll never think of resenting 
it. When a human being falls to the level where he 
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sells nude pictures for a living, he isn’t in a position or 
a frame of mind to resent anything. I once heard one 
of them complaining that he couldn’t do business any 
more with Americans or Englishmen. “They seem to 
despise us fellows in the picture business,” he observed 











The victims of a harmless mania 


plaintively. From which I conclude that the type of my 
countrymen who visit Paris is improving with the years. 


Sword-Play with Safety-Pins 


LD Paris lurks in nooks and corners. 
Wandering, you may come upon a bit 
of it, as into an unexpected windfall. 
One step from a roaring boulevard of 
the Quarter there dreams and decays a 
bit of the seventeenth century. If the 
spirit in your feet guide you fortu 
nately you will pass under the grim) 
arch that forms the entrance, previsioning something be- 
yond the slant of the dull wall. Around the slight bend, 
and down at the far end, where another arch gives upon 
the old, grimy, narrow Rue du Dragon, stands an ancient 
house. On either side of the arehway which runs under 
—or through—it, a demi-turret rises, and in the middle, 
towering above, a sheer roof, seeming, in that narrow way, 
quite to pierce the sky. In each demi-turret are curious 
windows, slanted to the trend of the staircases within. 
The windows overlook the narrow, cobbled court. 
Down the center of the way runs the gutter, just as 
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it did .three centuries ago, now a wee trickle, then, 
perhaps, in the flush springtimes, a small torrent, and 
a fertile cause of bicker between fine gentlemen oppo- 
site of wayfare. and each desiring to have the dry and 
comfortable wall of the other. One can see the half- 
savage villains of the courtyard, 
their squat shoulders humped for- 
ward, their feeth protruding from 
their grins as they listen hope- 
fully to the polite dialogue: 

“Monsieur desires the wall?” 

“But assuredly Monsieur will ob- 
serve the water to be deep.” 

“For which very reason I design 
to avoid it.” 

“Monsieur will do well not to in- 
sist.” 

Then swords out, and the ring of 
steel in the narrow way, and per- 
haps the quarrel-provoking gutter 
running presently red, as the var- 
lets grin and hunch over a lax heap 
that was a man but a moment since. 
Sword-play has passed, indeed, in 
this degenerate age, except where 
political non-combatants poke at 
each other with safety-pins. But 
the lesser habitants of the place 
—surely there could be little dif- 
ference between the toilers of three 
hundred years ago and the tusked 
and sodden beings whom I saw, 
only yesterday, leather-girt, and 
smiting their clamorous metal 
in the open of the Court du 
Dragon. 

Very recently a corner house of 
the Rue Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois 
vot tired of holding up its floors—it had been patiently 
supporting its burdens for more than three centuries 
—and let them down upon the surprised concierge, 
notably disturbing his slumbers. Investigation showed 
that the building, which was erected in 1572, had been 
skeletonized by the gnawing of worms. There are still 
many such edifices, standing in Paris, in out of the way 
places, to which the guide-books give no clue. Facing 
the little park which flanks the Ecole de Médecine are 
two ancient taverns in which Frantois Villon brawled 
and swaggered and mouthed his imperishable verses; 
and across from them, on the sward, a statue of the 
clerkly vagabond, so buoyantly conceived, so lithe, so 
rakish, so filled with the deviltry of avid youth, that 
the cold bronze seems to radiate the spirit of him who 
was at once one of the pettiest rogues and the greatest 
singers of all time. 

Paris is, doubtless, sadly altered for the better, as the 
melancholy optimists would have us believe. But there 
is still some of the old imperishable spirit left, visible to 
him who shuns the ready-made aspects of the city and is 
content to leave his Baedeker at home and wander, open- 
eyed, and hand in hand with the nymph of happy chance. 


A Nerve Specialist to His Patients 


To Several Women Who Seek Advice Concerning Their Nervous» Children 











u ]O MANY letters have come to me 

on the same subject that I am 
constrained to send you a gen 
eral letter which shall answer 





‘ with more or less detail the vari 
S ous questions you ask as to the 
cause of nervousness in children 
and the best means of caring for 
them in order to ward off many 

dangers as they grow older. 
=— _aeememanelll Whenever I receive a letter of this 
kind from a distressed mother or am consulted at my office 
by the parents who bring the little ones with them for 
examination, some lines of Mrs. Browning recur to me: 









































“Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with ye ars? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 

mothers, 

{nd that can not stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
7 he yound birds are chirping th the nest, 

The young farens are playing with the shadows, 
The yound flowers are blou ing toward the west— 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 

They are weeping im the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


It may be centuries before the laws of heredity are so 
fully appreciated that the physician, the lawyer, the 


clergyman, and marriageable people will combine to aid 
in uplifting the human race instead of complacently per 
mitting its degradation And in all these years to come 
we shall have the nervous children with us. There will 
be children born with the blight of ancestral taint upon 
them, dwarfed in body and soul, idiotie and epileptic 
But it is not of these wretched and unfortunate little 
aifs, the driftwood: of the world, that I am to speak in 
s place; rather of children born without apparent 
mark of abnormality, but destined to develop in early 
or adult life the seeds of a miserable heritage which lie 
latent in them and are not clearly manifest to the un 
trained eye These are the so-called “nervous” children 
You mothers call them “nervous.” Thev mav be unduly 
precocious. or unduly dull. They are fretful and irri 
table rhey sleep poorly, and their sleep is often dis 
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turbed by dreams, sometimes by “night terrors” or by 
somnambulism. They twitch a great deal. They are 
emotional, too easily made to weep or laugh. Their 
nervous systems are unusually vulnerable, so that pas- 
sionate outbursts, hysterical attacks, convulsions, St. 
Vitus’s dance, and morbid movements of various kinds 
(grimaces, habit spasm, extreme restlessness, head-nod- 
ding, and head-jerking) occur more readily in them than 
in perfectly normal children. They are subject to head- 
aches, and when ill too readily become delirious. 

They may sometimes show a moral perversion, a prone 
ness to little or big offenses against morality out of 
keeping with their opportunities for moral training and 


the examples of their elders and play fellows, tendencies 
to be untruthful, to steal, to be wanton and cruel. There 
may be precocity of the sexual instinct. All of these and 


many other symptoms which there is not space to de 
scribe here are indicative of an unstable nervous system. 

These are the “nervous children” that need careful 
guidance and skilful treatment in order to ward off the 


dangers that menace their later development. The 
earlier the symptoms are recognized and the preventive 
measures applied the better. The family physician 


should be constantly consulted, and the duty devolves 
upon him to make a thorough investigation into every- 
thing bearing upon the child’s future. He should be 


fully informed upon every point in connection with the 
child’s heredity. Nothing should be concealed from him. 
The whole physical make-up of the little patient requires 
his careful serutiny He should have a complete under- 
standing of its psychology. When all this has been 


spread out before his scientific eyes, he should prepare a 
“map ot life” for the little one, a schedule of existence in 


which every detail as to diet, exercise, baths, education, 
medicines, ete., should have his thoughtful consideration 
Prevention is everything. Yet how seldom it is that the 
parents take thought of the morrow and do these things! 
The nervous child requires a bringing up quite different 
from that of the normal child. though even a normal one 
would be all the better for a similar sort of cart Che 
main features to be delineated in the nervous child’s 
“map of life’ may be briefly summarized as follows 








A **Map of Life’’ for a Nervous Child 


I.—No stimulants should ever be given to the little 
one, no tea, coffee, wine, or beer. Narcotic drugs 
should never be employed, such as “soothing 
sirups” and the like. 

II.—Every organ and function should be kept in 
the highest state of health, and the nutrition 
should be especially looked after. The best kind 
of strengthening foods should be given. 

I1I.—The daily cold bath, physical exercise, sleep- 
ing in cold and well-ventilated rooms, thin 
covering, hard mattresses, life in the open air, 
education to endure ordinary pain; all these 
measures should be carried out to increase the 
child’s vitality and resistance to physical and 

mental disease. 

IV.—Develop the physical rather than the mental 
side of the child. Let there be no schooling until 
the age of seven years or even later in some 
instances. 

V.—Do not permit of indiscriminate reading, and 
especially avoid books which stimulate the fancy 
or imagination. Outdoor scientific or mechani 
cal studies are best, such as natural history in 
all its bearings, carpentry, ete. 

V1I.— Regulate carefully the hours of rest and work. 


VII.—Accustom the child to quiet obedience, and 
train it practically in self-control. 


Vill A country school, when the time is ripe 
for it, or better, a quiet country home under the 
care of a tutor or medical man, and away from 
the indulgent influences of home, would be best. 





} 

[X.—The period of puberty needs especial super- 
| vision because of the particular dangers of that 
| 


period of stress. 
let it be manual rather than mental, out-of-doo1 


rather than indoor, and let the life be a country 
rather than a city life. 


| X—In choosing an occupation for later life, 
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Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


XLIV: Will Hon. So. Dakota Be a Blissful Married State? <.:Beins polite to ladies. 


By HASHIMURA TOGO 





San Francisco, December 27, 1908 


Editor CoLtieR WEEKLY who suppose 
he knows what will happen to Amer- 
ica next, 


DEAR Mr. Sir:— 
OUTH DAKOTA 


are now very 
strickted & re- 
specktable,” say 
Cousin Nogi 
with expression 
of deep glum. 
“Only choice, se- 
lected persons is 
permitted to get 
divorces there.” 

“What must these choice, selected 
persons do now to obtain such a privi- 
lege?” are queery for me. 

“A gentleman wishing to be en- 
tirely divorced in Sue Falls must re- 
side there one year & must be drunk 
at leastly % of time. He must beat 
his wife occasionally to prove it.” 

“If he pass such examination will he 
then obtain ticket of leave?” are next 
I ask to know. 

“Scarcely already,” are corrode from 
Nogi. “Firstly. he must posess a cer- 
tificate signed by 2 Aldermans or 6 
State Senators showing that he enjoys 
a famous record for bad moral charac- 
ter, that he have allepeptick fits & 
served at leastly 1 year in some good 
penitentiary. If he got such papers he 
are permitted to be lonesome again.” 

“Few persons has sufficient talent to 
pass such a high test,” I submit. 

““Howeverly, many persons will try,” 
say Nogi for knowledge. 

“With that strick law So. Dakota 
will soonly become one of them bliss- 
ful married States,” I dally forth. 

“So sad to think it will,” say Nogi 
with W. J. Bryan elbows. “Thusly are 
greatest landmarks of America depart- 
ing off. Niagara Falls & Sue Falls, 
grand gushing monuments of Four- 
fathers’ pride, both is being swep away 
by toothless hand of commerce. No 
longer can pressed & weary persons 
turn footprints to South Dakota like 
Pilgrum Fathers—” 

“Why were a person what went to 
South Dakota like a Pilgrum Father?” 
I erupt with voice. 

‘Because they both journeyed West- 
ward to find freedom, didn’t they not?” 
are request from Nogi. 

I get shocky sensation by such news. 

“Such sinful comparison!” I re- 
proach. “History-book say, ‘Them 
Puretan Parents made excursion to 
Plymouth Rock with entire singleness 
of purpose.’ ’ 

“Singleness of purpose also makes 
excursion to Sue Falls,” dib my corru 
gated cousin. “Hon. Dan Webster no- 
tice this in oldy days.” 

“T have never found such talk in 
Webster’s Dixionary,” I imagine. 
“What did Hon. Dan say about it?” 

“He-say, ‘United we stand, divided 
Sue Falls,’” are smart quotation for 
Nogi. 
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Of suddenly I see one News Stand with large gilty sign 


“How you obtain such divorcee in 
sweet old days?” I exclam for excite- 
ment. 

“Maybe you can imagine it,” say 
Nogi. “Imagine, please, that Miss 
Alice Furioki, who is my wife, got 
peeved to me because of my slouched 
ways & feeble mind.” 

I do so easily. 

“Tmagine, please, I say to her, ‘Fare- 
bye forever!’ & am next discovered on 
Pullman car.” 

“Where you obtain sufficient cash for 
such a ticket?” are suspicious question 
for Hashimura Togo. 

“You are permitted to imagine that 
also,” dib Nogi for snub. “I are next 
discovered on main street of Sue Falls. 
It are 6 o’clock Pp. M. by time. With 
immediate quickness I make feetsteps 
to Court House. It are closed, thank 
you. ‘Where can persons buy a di- 
voree so late & catch train?’ I require 
of Hon. Janitor at door-knob. ‘Hon. 
Justice of the Peace has nice fresh 
ones,” axplan Hon. Janitor for polite 
smile. By running I get there quick— 
but alast! too late. ‘My husband are 
away attending funeral of man_ he 
shot,’ say Mrs. Justice. ‘Howeverly, 
you can buy choice divorces from Hon. 
Notary Publick around corner.’ At 
home of Notary Publick I meet Office 
Lad who say, ‘Hon. Boss are away set- 
ting up with a ill horse.’ So I depart 
off entirely nervous about that Divorce 
I didn’t got.” 

“What you do next to stop being 
married?” I compute. 

“Nextly,” say Nogi, “I make aimlus 
wander through deserted streets. De- 
spair for me. Of suddenly I see one 
News Stand with large gilty sign, 
‘DIVORCES WHILE WAITING FOR 
THEM—$5 APIECE.’ This are stiff 
price, but I must. Already by news 
stand are considerable line of 100 
Americans talking at each other as if 
acquainted very dearly. I enquire of 
one Hon. Police who stood by, ‘Why 
does them Americans talk together so 
corjul?’ ‘It are a family reonion,’ col- 
lapse Hon. Police. ‘All of them per- 
sons is related to each other in some 
way & another—some by proxy, some 
by regret; husbands twice removed is 
talking to outlaws-in-law. Them tall 
gentleman with ottomobile glasses is 
Senator Guff. Lady he are talking with 
are his forgotten wife, now Mrs. Bill 
ings who will marry Captain Swift, 
her chaperone, when both are freed 
from hated trammels they now en- 
dures.” ‘On what grounds of domes 
tick grief will they obtain their di 
vorees on?’ are next for me. ‘For $5,’ 
say Hon. Police who has been in Sue 
Falls for long time. ‘For $5 you can 
take your choice of following grounds: 

‘*Failure to provide witty conversa 
tion. 

* “Baldness. 

‘Coming home chronic late from 
Lodge, such as Elks, Y. M. C. A., ete. 

Not coming home from them places 

“*Habit of cracking nuckles 





“*Being too polite to ladies. 
“*Expressing grief by snores while 
asleep. 

**Reading Sunday Journal & believ- 
ing it. 

“ “Warts. 

“*Any slight excuse you may think 
up while waiting.’ 

“*Thank you’ so plenty!’ I say to 
Hon. Police and go home by return 
ticket.” 

“You go home withut them Di- 
vorce?” I say for disappointed quivers. 

“Ah, yes,” nibble Nogi. “It are use- 
less luxury for poor Japanese to afford it. 
I could buy one divorce, but what then?” 

“That habit are like drunking,” I ap- 
proximate. 

“Of surely it are!” influence my 
Cousin. “First drink are innocent 
pieasure, but it lead to more of and 
continued. First divorce are harmless 
amusement, next two or three are only 
slight damage to young man—but after 
that it are apt to become a fixed habit, 
and who knows what?” 

So Nogi borrow my collar-button & go 
off for slight Sunday walk with his 
wife, Miss Alice Furioki. 


N R. EDITOR, I am reminded of a 
1 mothological legend. In awful 
old-fashioned date of Japan famous 
poeter Obi Obi were a-wandering 
through ecrying-willow grove endeavor- 
ing to try & think up a good poem to 
write for a magazine. While full of 
ponders of suddenly he seen a Willy 
Sparrow dancing mongst_ twiggly 
branches like he was suffering from huj 
jokes. Often & at times them maudly 
bird laugh “Ha-ha!” and do a kick & 
six comick capers. So Obi Obi, famous 
poeter, he tune his Japanese Jews harp 
and enquire with rhymes: 


“Dilly-darrow, Willy Sparrow, 

Why you do such dance & caper 
Like a crazy piece of paper, 

Chirping, cheeping, shrieking, peeping 
With a piggly motion giggly 

On that wriggly willow twiggly?” 


4 ‘ ” 
V4 Aw? . 


Sudde nly he seen 
a Willy Sparrow 


And that dafty Willy Sparrow, who 
also had talent, make laughing tear- 
drop & reply: 

“Tabby toby. Obi Obi 
Thus I flutter, flatter, caper 
Nince my Wife I did escape her 
From her scratching feather-snatch- 
ing 
Hence my piggly anticks wiggly 
On this wriggly willow twigaly.” 


Obi Obi, who are notorious to this 
day for his book full of morals, were 
shocked talkless by rye-bald remarks 
of them horid Willy Bird, so he flop 
hands to heaven & decry: 


“Wirro-warro, Willy Sparrow, 
Baddy birdie what has flirted, 
Eqas neglected, Wife deserted 
With your cheeping, shrieking, peep 
ing 
Birds of fe ather winds should weather, 
Live together whither-whether.” 


So this wise Obi Obi he make one de 
licious figger-4 trap & he fill it up with 





olives and other lunch. Pretty soonly 
them fooly Willy Sparrow make hop- 
down to food—and snap! Catch for 
him. Then very briefly after this Mrs. 
Willy Sparrow, who was hungry & 
peeved about non-support, she make hop- 
down to trap—and snip! Catch for her. 

So wise Obi Obi he gather them two 
birds & he put them in goldy cage to- 
gether with 2 childish eggs of which 
they was parents. 

“Ha-ho!” he say musely (for he were 
a poet). “It are pleasant to think how 
I has united them quarrly fowels into 
love-companionship.” 

So he hang that goldy cage in front 
of his Poetry-Shop & invite the entire 
World to come & see them Willie Birds 
enjoying happiness. And all the entire 
World come that very afternoon to ob- 
serve this Peace Conference. 

But alast! When Hon. World looked 
it seen Mrs. Willy Bird chewing off ear 
of her husband with talented claws. 
Rawcuss screams. Feathers. Applause 
from World which enjoy all fites. Pretty 
soonly happy fambily retire to opp. 
corners of cage, do some glares & make 
following song with voice of -tough 
sagles : 


“Yarrow-yarrow! nasty Sparrow! 
Ruffled feathers, noises frightful, 
Always doing something spiteful. 
Chirping, cheeping, shrieking, peeping, 
Cacklin’, kickin’, peckin’, pickin’ 

Like a silly stricken chicken!” 


And when the entire World seen them 
antick they stopped their ears & say: 

“Perhapsly Hon. Obi Obi do call this 
Domestick Harmony; but it sound to 
us like the musick of hand-saws playing 
on rusty hinges.” 

So they retire away. And next morn- 
ing when Obi Obi go-see Hon. Cage, 
what he find there? 6 feathers & 2 
claws which was still disputing with 
eech other. All the rest of them Spar- 
row Family had disagreed till they were 
entirely minus. Except them infant 
eggs which was broke. 

So Obi Obi write following epitaph & 
sell it to a second-hand book-store: 


“Hilly-harrows, silly Sparrows! 
When a Poet tried to fix it 
You continued for to mia it 
Chirping, cheeping, shrieking, peeping— 
Little birds enjoying 
jawing 
Perish thus enjoying 
clawing.” 


ig OBI OBI, the wisest 
Japanese for 1,007 
years, could not make 2 lit- 
tle Willy Sparrows happy 
by locking them together, 
how can Governments & 
Laws be more successful 
with people who are big- 
ger & more foolish? 
Peace Makers is often 
proud because _ they 
brings Man & Wife to- 
gether after quarrels. 
So sad to think! When 
Man & Wife have com- 
battable tempers it do 
not take great talent 
to get them together; 
but as soon as they re 
sume talking it often re- 
quire entire State Militia 
to drag them apart. 

Will law what bolish 
Divorces wipe out house- 
hold unhappiness? 
shall vote for it, if so-do. Maybe it 
will make drunken gentlemen sober & 
lazy gentlemen reliabilious employees 
for more salary. Perhapsly fooly ladies 
will begin study of intelligence, flirtat 
ing will cease & all dull children will 
go ahead of class. 

Maybe, if Divorces is forbid, 
girls what marries for money ar 
will find sentiment & girls what 
marry for sentiment will find 
money. Maybe tired husbands 
will aid sick wives in dishwash; 
maybe plumbers will stay home 
nights; maybe soft answers will 
turn away flatirons. 

I ask something. Can U. S. 


Vv 

7 
Government put happy glow & 
family affection into a house 
where it ain’t? When Hon. Love 
flies out of window ean he be 

| 


pinched by Police before escape. 
I require no answer. 
With immediate hopes, 
Yours truly, / 
HASHIMURA Toco. 
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Collier’s 


His Great Hour 


The Story of a Man’s 





OW long have you lived here?” he 
asked. 

* Always,” 
“T was born here. 

He turned his dark, eager eyes 
upon her with a look of unmis- 
takable surprise. Her own eyes 
steadily met the look. 


she replied proudly . 















































I “Not here! Here—on Puget 
UU | Sound ?” 
“Yes, here. Here—on Puget 


Sound.” 

The fresh salt wind was beating them so fiercely that 
it seemed to break the words from her lips. They 
stood alone together in the bow of a steamer which 
was just curving into one of the blue and beautiful 
bays that open into Puget Sound. 

It lav in the form of a of an 
enchanting green, sloped gradually to the darker green 
of the fir-covered hills, the hills to the purple ot 
the mountains, and the mountains to the 
far, pearl-like glimmet of the snow-peaks, 
upon which now the dawn had 
shaken her petals of delicate pink. 

Clambering over the hills, sprawling 
upon the level, and tottering out upon the 
tidelands on stilts, were the buildings that 
made up a young Western town. They 
were painted every color that is known or 
unknown; but they ran for the most part 
to vivid greens, reds. and yellows. The 
most pretentious residences were adorned 
with six or Down on the 


creseent. The shores, 


rosy 


rose of 


seven colors. 


business streets “red-fronts” and “blue 
fronts” were numerous. 
But the exquisite mist of dawn was 


softening the harsh features of the town 
now. The young man could not see that 
most of the buildings had been hastily and 
rudely flung together; that there were few 


trees; that huge telephone and _ electric 
light poles staggered along the streets, 
like gray specters; that the houses had. 
as vet, few of the outdoor charms that 
make homes in the finer sense: that a 
hundred-thousand-dollar hotel was set in 
the midst of charred stumps; or that 
every vacant lot, every wall and many 


fences were made hideous by great adver 
tisements of furniture, drugs, and hard 
ware. He saw only the softened beauty 
: She 
of it all. 
“Don’t be narrow,” said Mrs. Arm 

strong gently. “You are proud of having been born of 
Puritan stock in Massachusetts; I am proud of having 
been born of Puritan stock, with’—her eyes flashed sud 
denly and the rich color sprang to her cheeks—" pioneer 
stock added, here on Puget Sound! Since I have been 
old enough to understand, to look ahead and realize what 
the future of my country is to be, T thank God every day 


that I was born—right here, with my eyes set to the 
West—which is also the East.” 

“Forgive me.” said Arkell humbly. “You make me 
feel mean.” 

She laughed and gave him her sweet, friendly 


glance. 
~ “Not mean, only narrow; and you couldn’t help being 
narrow until you came West and gave us a chance to 
take some of your narrowness out of you. You take 
kindly to the notion of coming West to make your fon 
tune, after having been born and educated in the ‘cul 
tured’ East; but confess that the thought of having been 
born and of having always lived in the West is appalling 
to you.” 

“T may 4 
smile, “since you see every thought that is in me. 

She shook her head lightly 

“No, only the ones that fire my 
Some Westerners are content to fi 


as well confess it,” he replied, with his grave 


Western patriotism. 
rht at a word against 


the West: but I’—she gave him an upward glance that 
was half-laughing and half-serious—‘/ fight at a look 
Remember that.” 

“You take the West very seriously 

“It is my country, my home. my life,” she answered 
simply. “Why should I not take it seriously 1” 


With one of her impulsive movements which neve 


seemed to him sudden, but swift and fearless and beau 
tiful. like the flight of a bird. she moved to his side 
and laid one hand within his arm. With the other 
she delicately drew a curve that took in the whole 
bay She looked straight ahead with narrowed, dream) 
eves. 

" “Took? she said in’ a very sweet. full tone. ‘‘Look 


long, and tell me what vou see 


After a moment he replied “T see a beautiful bay 
one of the most beautiful I ever saw i new, typically 
Western town—” He paused 

What else 

Matehless coloring magnificent forests: mayest 
snow-peaks 


She Ttrowned 
common What else 


our adjectives are 


\ 
Vast opportunities 


For what She drew her hand from his arm and 
iim 

kor oung men to make their Tortunes to 

~ lanohes it in of reluetant seorn 

\ don" ou to » with the eountrv’ 


x 


looked like a lily as her long skirt folds rested 


Triumph Over a State and a Woman's 


By ELLA HIGGINSON 





[ know what you mean. Vast opportunities to win 
wealth, power, honor—not for the country, but for the 
young man! That is it. That is tlie idea with 
which you all come out here. You never ask: ‘Does 


this country need me for its best development, for its 
highest good, to bring out the best that is in it?’ You 
ask: ‘Do / need this country’ Is it the one to develop 
me, to give me power, position, wealth’—” 

She broke off with a scornful gesture. 

“What else do you see?” 

“Tell me what you 
good-humor. 

She turned and looked again into the distance with 
narrowed, far-seeing eyes. 

“[ see long trains of white-covered wagons drawn by 
stumbling, patient oxen; dauntless men and women, 
with the fires of courage burning in their hearts; thirst, 


see,” he replied, with perfect 





hunger, illness—mothers looking back, as the slow train 
winds on, at little graves left in the desert to the coyote 
and the wolf, looking back with breaking hearts and eyes 
that can not see, yet still pressing on. I see the new 
country, the hardships, the dangers, the ceaseless toil; 
the horny hands of the men and the deep-lined faces of 
the women: all that brave, fearless band of 
falling now by the wayside. I see all these things of the 
past: all these noble ones who have brought this country 
so far and put it into our hands. But 
cities covering these hills—tower, minaret, dome, shining 
in the last rose of sunset and the first beryl of dawn; a 
splendid empire growing in power before the world and 
sending magnificent fleets out sapphire 
waters and through the Gate of Opal to Alaska and the 
Orient. Always have I felt the Spirit of 
brooding upon this land. I have heard her step at mid 
night and have seen her face at dawn; I have felt hei 
hand upon my pulses and her heart beating upon mine, 
and I have heard he ‘Arise!’ But now 
and here | see her coming to her She has bided 
her time; but she has arisen, and her home is here in 
the splendor of these snow mountains, these mighty 
rivers and forests. and these blue seas.” 

She had spoken with the solemnity of one inspired 
listened, and when 
frowning out 


pioneet Ss 


I see more: great 


across these 


Greatness 


voice breathe 
own. 


The young man’s face flushed as he 


she ceased speaking he stood in_ silence 


into the rose and lavender of the mist that seemed to 
break and float away as the steamer cleft it. He was a 
tall, finely made man. His features were strong and 


clear-cut, and his expression was grave and fearless 


After a moment Mrs. Armstrong turned and looked 
into his face searching] 
“Let me tell you why I have said these things to 


vou,” she said gently, “when | have never said them to 
any other It is six months since my friend intro 
dueed you to me on the top of Mount Tamalpais—up 
above all the rolling seas of fog—on the 
above the little clean inn 
fried and artichokes 
with mayonnaise, and cream”’—she smiled a 
smile ‘Do little lizard 
shining emerald on a_ rock, 


man 


rose-colored, 


highest pinnacle of stone, 


where, later on, we ate chicken 
brief sweet 
that lay 
itself, and 


back to us, 


you remember the 


like a sunning 
you, 


aimed a 


standing there, unknown, with you 


and 
bounded out 


stone at it, never meaning to strike it, 
accidentally killed it As the little thing 
into space, | involuntarily uttered a cry of 


your face eloquent with regret for yow 


indignation 
and you turned, 
own deed At the 
stantly. 
us: but L shall never forget that one of God’s tiny, beau 
meet If 


sight of vour face | liked vou in 


Then mv friend recognized you and introduced 


tiful creatures gave up its life that we might 


| had not eried out at what seemed your needless cruelt 


vou would not have turned and we should 


neve nave 


met 


softly on the floor 


Triumph Over Men 


She smiled gravely into his eyes. 

“IT have always held to the old-fashioned belief that 
certain people meet in this world for certain purposes, 
certain influences. When I meet a person | 
self wondering what influence I am to have upon his 
life, or he upon mine. For six months now’’—he 
was looking at her searchingly, and she returned the 
look with steady eyes—“I have wondered why we met 
in that unusual way, and the reason has just become 
clear to me.” 

“What is it?” 
her. She 


find my 


he asked. He stood motionless, look- 


ing at was very beautiful in that rich, soft 
light. Her splendid figure was clothed in warm gray 
that fitted into the morning; clothed closely in long 


flowing lines. He had never seen her figure spoiled by 
ruffles, laces, or trimmings of any kind. There was noth- 
ing of the servant’s taste about her; no brilliant colors, 
nor frizzed hair piled above her brows; no tucks, nor 
puffs, nor plaits; no dead birds, nor feathers. She was 
always as simple and sweet and natural as a flower of 
the forest. Her manner like her 
dress; never hurried, nor nervous, nor 
Vivacious; but cool, serious, and unusual. 
She was a woman to hold the eyes in any 
company and to give pure pleasure through 
all the higher senses. Voice, smile, and 
movement—all to belong to the 
woman. ‘Through and through, she was 
perfectly, exquisitely natural. 

She was thirty-two years old, and she 
Was five years older than the man looking 
at her so eagerly, but he did not know it. 
He had never once thought of her age. 

The sun came through the mist and set 
red lights playing in the heavy bronze 
braids of her hair, and in the brown depths 
of her eyes. She had the rich coloring that 
goes with such eyes and hair—a color that 
deepened at last under his unconscious gaze 
to a burning rose, j 

The steamer was sliding along the wharf. 
It was a storm-worn wharf perched upon 


was 


seemed 


great pilings which were crusted with 
purple starfish: yellow snakes of light 
twisted among the black shadows under 


the wharf. 

“Tell me,” urged Arkell, in a low voice, 
seeing nothing but her face, feeling nothing 
but her presence. “Why did we meet on 
lamalpais ?” 


She smiled. “TI live at the Sehome 
Hotel,” she said. “Down -in the center of 
town. I love the noise and bustle of life 


about me, but my own apartments are quiet and home- 
like. My mother lives with me. Come to see me to- 
morrow night, and—I will answer your question.” 


URING the twelve years prior 
opening of this story Mrs (Armstrong 
had lived in four different towns with- 
D out changing her place of residence. At 
the beginning of the great boom on 
Puget Sound she went to Secumly, a 
bride, seventeen years old. 

At that time the town consisted of 
one merchandise store, one hardware store, one clothing 
one drug post-office, ten real estate 
offices, one barber shop, seven saloons, one lantern where 
boats landed late at night, one orchard—and mud! All 
the mud she had seen in her life would not have equaled 


to the 





store, store, one 


the mud of that town that first winter. It seemed as 
though it must have sprung from seed, for it grew as 
fast as the town grew. The town grew in length and 
width, but the mud grew tall. Women went about in 


rubber boots. The old squaws came in from the Lummi 
reservation with gunny-sacks on their broad backs, and 
stood on one foot while they pulled the other out of the 
mud, and elucked: “Clk-ams.” 

Hundreds of men were clearing off the townsite, and 


fires blazed day and night. The town of 


Kulshan was 
a mile around the bay. In a year the two towns met 
and talked consolidation The discussion was _ fierce, 
First, Kulshan had a boom and would consolidate, but 


Secumly wouldn’t ; 
consolidate; but 


then Seeumly had the boom and would 
Kulshan wouldn’t. Each was afraid the 


other might get the post-office, or the mayor—or the 


name! 
The excitement was 


really wild about the name, 


Kulshan was named for an Indian chief. and so was Se- 
ecumly: each chief had been more famous in his day than 
the other, so the two towns settled down to a tug of war, 
and pulled and strained like shingle-weavers at a Fourth 
of July celebration The beautiful bay upon hich they 
were situated was named Bellington 1d lis name was 
suggested for the new city—but was rejected because 
Captain Vancouver had named the bay for an English 


lord. 
“Must we 


4 


ishman?” they 


name our town for an Eng 


eep its own 


scotfed, each catching at every excuse to 
hame 

Finally, even the most stubborn realized that the union 
could no longet be delaved and that the must ield as 
vracefully as possible Four times consolidation had 
heen voted down at specia lection but t ( ftl 
the ery vent throug! thie street i t ("¢ 
rere as 

\ mproml t | 
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Then the Canadian Pacific came in. It was a great 
day when the first through train was expected. An elab- 
orate banquet was arranged, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to entertain the Canadian guests. The town had 
splendid water-power, and it was planned to throw a 
powerful arch of water over the engine. But the engine 
went right on, the great hose slipped, and the water 
poured through the open windows into the cars, knocking 
the passengers off their seats and half drowning them. 
Later on it was learned that not a Canadian guest had 
come across the border to the celebration; they were all 
through passengers from Montreal on their way to Cali- 
fornia. And they all sued the city for damages. 

Now a mile around the bay on the other side were a 
hotel and a post-office with no English seruples named 
Bellington, and a mile farther on was an Indian bury- 
ing-ground named Seaharbor. Bellington soon grew 
discouraged and quit. Then Seaharbor put up a hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar hotel among 
the stumps, and grew so fast that 
New Kulshan, two miles away, 
turned pale. Seaharbor came up 
jauntily, with its hat over its 
ear, like a Western barkeeper, and 
would consolidate. 

“What name?” asked New Kul 
shan, with its hands in its 
pockets and its lofty air on, 
but still pale. 

“Seaharbor, of course.” 

New Kulshan laughed and 
spat scornfully. 

“Go back home.” 

But Seaharbor grew. 
Brick blocks and_ stone 
blocks sprang up like mush 
rooms. Fortunes were won 
in a day. 

It made New Kulshan ill. 
The Great Northern had 
its terminus at Seaharbor, 
and the dead Indians had 
all been taken up. Seahar- 
bor used New Kulshan’s 
cemetery, to the _ latter’s 
disgust, and advertised it 
self far and wide as a 
city without a _ grave- 
yard. 

“Let us consolidate,” 
said New Kulshan. 

“What name?” said 
Seaharbor, grinning. 

“New  Kulshan, of 
course.” 

The way 
laughed! 

“Go back home with 
your old debts and un- 


Seahatbor 


paid taxes! 
Years passed by. The 

boom went flat. The big hotel locked its front door 
and its back door and its side door. Clover bloomed 
in the streets of both towns. Frogs clamored in the 
hollows. Owls screeched on the hill. Business men stood 
on the stone pavements in front of the stores, with their 
hands in their pockets. Blond-haired variety ladies and 
bepugged and bepoodled gentlemen went to Anacortes, 
which was just coming on. 


People walked. Street-car companies failed. The 
gaunt wolf Calamity slunk among the foothills, and 
howled day and _ night. Every bank on the _ bay 


had dark curtains over its glass doors. Property 
that had been worth fifty thousand dollars could 
be bought for a song—but no one had the heart 
to sing the song. 

New Kulshan held a special election and became Kul- 
shan. Then it said: 

“Let us consolidate.” 

“What name?’ asked Seaharbor, yawning. 

*Kulshan.” 

“Go back home.” 

So it went on. When one would, the other wouldn’t. 
Whenever one had a little spurt of unexpected prosper 
ity, it wanted to consolidate; but the other, being corre 


spondingly dull, said: ‘“*Hunh-unh.” 
Slowly but steadily Kulshan outgrew Seaharbor and 
made all the advances. But Seaharbor stood coy and 


jeered. 

“How about the name? How about the post-office? 
How about the city hall? Will you put-them half-way 
between us, or pig them all up at your end of the bay? 
Aigh ?”’ 

At last Prosperity, having punished the towns, as 
well as the nation, for their former reckless extrava 
gance, relented and came back; not with enthusiasm, 
but slowly, step by step, and veiled—so that at first 
she was not recognized Gradually the feeling soft 


ened. Straw rides and calico balls gave place to 
afternoon teas and receptions. The ladies of the two 
towns played cinch together; the gentlemen, billiards 
Street-cars ran every halfthour. The Boards of Trade 


heartened up. 

Finally Kulshan built the finest opera house west of 
Chicago and north of the South Pole. Seaharbor kept 
a stiff uppel! lip, and presently offset the opera house 


with a splendid Carnegie library. Kulshan went to Sea 
harbor for books, and Seaharbor went to Kulshan to heat 
Schumann-Heink—thus preserving their honor as deli 


cately as the contestants in a French duel or a modern 
war. 
At last, worn with their long and bitter struggle, the 


two towns looked into each other’s eyes and both 
gave up. 

“We are prosperous,” they said, “and the country is 
properous. United, we will be the third city on ‘Puget 
Sound. the fourth in the State Let us work togethe 
heneeforth.” 

They consolidated into a city of the first class with 








9 “He don't need her any more’n he needs a white elephant” had 
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twenty-five thousand souls, and named it Bellington, 
and chose for a motto: “Henceforth.” 


N THE faint, fragrant purple of the 
April twilight Arkell saw Mrs. Arm- 
strong sitting by the open window in 
a low chair. She came to meet him 
at once and gave him her hand with 
her usual sweet friendliness. She 
wore a white dress that fell from her 

Saas Waist in straight full folds and lay 
soft upon the floor. There was a bunch of violets in her 
bosom; their perfume drifted up across Arkell’s face as 
he stood holding her hand. She made him think of a 
tall white lily. 

He had that day heard the story of her married life. 
She had married at seventeen a dissipated man who 
had given her a life of pitiful 
wretchedness, which she had 
borne in proud silence. No one 
had ever heard her complain. 
He had neglected her, and, al- 

though of comfortable for- 

tune, had treated her with 

a harsh miserliness. 

He had shown an _ ugly 
displeasure in all she did 
and all she said. He _ in- 
sulted her constantly with 
sneering remarks in the 
presence of others; when 
she expressed an opinion 
with which he did not agree 
his look alone was a deadly 
insult. He was a boor and 
a snob and a man of evil 
habits. He would cheat his 
best friend to make a dol 
lar. She was old-fashioned 
and did not believe in di- 
voree; so she bore it all, 
somehow. Looking at her 
now in grave silence and 
thinking of the story he 
had heard, Arkell wondered 
how. She had borne it 
twelve years before her hus- 
band drank himself to 
death. How had she borne 
it and kept that sweet 
flower - look? By what 
strength, what grace, what 
supreme will, had she lived 
down all the bitterness, the 
shame, the humiliation of 
his treatment, and kept that 
grave, sweet face turned to 
the world about her? He 

heard how one day, 

when she was very young 
and impulsive, she had rushed out into a crowded street 
to save her pet dog from being crushed under a car. 

Her husband had stood on the sidewalk glaring after 
her, pale with rage, and as she came back had hissed 
out at her: “Come off the street and stop making a fool 
of yourself!” : 

The blood had rushed to her face in a searlet wave, 
and then had ebbed away agaifl, leaving her as white 
as death. Her lips had trembled and then set them 
selves tightly together. “But,” said the man who told 
the story, “I’ll never forget her face. A woman can’t 
get over an insult like that.” 

It seemed that the whole town knew these things. 
She had the respect and admiration of all. She was a 
woman of wide influence. Her husband had never given 
a dollar to build up the town, but after his death she 
had given generously to every worthy enterprise. The 
library, the hospitals, the parks, the churches, the chil- 
dren’s home—all had profited by her liberal gifts. 
She was a leader in society, but she would belong to 
no clique or set, quietly holding that a woman who 
is sure of her position may mingle as freely with the 
humblest as with the proudest. She was absolutely 
a law unto herself; but her independence was never 
aggressive. It was too real to be anything but sweet 
and unconscious. 

In her early life she had never had a dollar to give 
away, and it seemed to her now that she could never 
tire of giving or of letting sunshine into dark places. 
She did a kind act as freely, as sweetly, as spontane 
ously as a bird swinging upon a bough pours out its 
soul in song. 

The people of her town, almost without exception, 
had recognized that her goodness and her sweetness were 












genuine; and they not only loved her, they were proud 
of her and were devoted to her. All visitors of distine 
tion to the town were taken to call upon her. She re 
ceived them graciously, but not more graciously than 
she received the old women who came to sell her tickets 
on erazy-quilts and puff-work cushions, and she invari 
ably presented her guests of high degree to her pioneer 
mother. whose Tace bore such deep, deep wrinkles, 
and whose knuckles stood out harsh and ugly because 


of hard labor in early days. Her devotion to her mothe 
was, in fact, the most beautiful trait of a fine and noble 
character 

‘| um sorry that you are not to have the pleas 





ure of meeting my mother to-night.” she said, at 
once, as she returned to her low chair by the win 
dow and Arkell seated himself near he ‘Tl talked 
her into a nervous headache about my trip, and she 
has gone to bed reproaching me But we will have 
our talk out, and you shall meet her the next time 
you come,” 

Arkell was happy to be alone with her, but he said 
some polite things ibou her mother Then he looked 
out of tl vindow The town lay glittering beneath 
them in the soft dusk Bevond was the sea, swelling 


gently, deep blue; the red lights of the steamers drift 
ing here and there through the purple mist like wan 
dering tireflies. 

In the east, above the dark green firs on Sehome Hill, 
Orion, the most beautiful of all constellations, was 
rising. 

Mrs. Armstrong leaned back in her chair with her 
hands lying quietly in her lap. 

“This is what | want,” she began, speaking in an ear- 
nest, sweet tone. “I want you to settle down here in 
Bellington. Make this your home. Go into polities. | 
will buy the leading newspaper and give you absolute 
control of it, if you will promise to forget yourself and 
your desires, and work for your State first, last, and all 
the time. That is all | ask of you.” 

She leaned forward. Her eyes burned like soft stars 
through the dusk of the room. 

“To die fighting is not the only way in which a man 
may serve his country. He may live fighting for it. 
He may forget himself, his own desires, his own ambi- 
tions, and think only of the good of his country. 1 am 
older than you”—she was conscious that Arkell made 
a slight movement of surprise, and the sea breeze of a 
sudden struck her as chill; she put out her strong 
white hand and pushed down the window. “And [ 
have been studying you for six months.... LL am 
satisfied with you.” He thought he had never seen a 
smile on woman’s lips so swpet as the one with which 
she uttered these words. “You are young; you are well 
educated; you have high ideals and a fine nature; you 
appreciate the finer arts. We need such young men here 
in the West. We have had quite as many as we desire 
of the bustling, hustling kind who buy their paintings 
by the yard—or for the frames—and who boast that 
they consider ‘po’try’ only fit to advertise pork or put 
on tombstones. A man may be strong, energetic, 
manly; he may be a money-maker, a leader of men, a 
power politically, without being so low intellectually 
that he can not appreciate music, painting, and poetry. 
A people that sneers at great things can never hope to 
become great. A man who holds dollars above beauty, 
position above principle and honor, power above worth, 
is not fit to be a leader of men, a maker of a new coun 
try, an example to younger men.” 

She hesitated as if expecting him to speak; but he 
sat silently waiting for her to finish. 

“This town,” she went on then, “is absolutely unique 
in its past misfortunes. You have probably heard its 
story, since every one knows it. Putting aside its 
attempts at consolidation, which have been ludicrous, 
it has been the victim of unscrupulous politicians, who 
swarmed here from the East when this State was ad- 
mitted to the Union. Really, one man came here and 
‘jumped’ a timber-claim out at Lake Kulshan, imme- 
diately became a candidate for the Senate, and was 
elected. It was the jest of the State. Others bought 
corner lots, at ten thousand dollars a corner, paid fifty 
dollars down, with no intention of ever paying more, 
and straightway announced themselves as candidates for 
office. The results of such unscrupulousness were the 
memorable ‘boom’ and the equally memorable collapse. 
You know the story of the man who went home and 
found that the Indians had killed his wife and all his 
children, burned his house and barns, trampled his crops 
and driven off all his stock, and when he could say 
anything he said: ‘Well, this is perfectly ridiculous!’ 
This story applies to this town. Its misfortunes have 
been so many and so varied as to make it ridiculous. 
Every question that has come up for the advancement 
of the town has had cold water poured upon it. On 
the other hand, such guilelessness has never been seen 
before. Every tin-horn politician with an ax to grind, 
ground it, while the town cheerfully turned the grind 
stone. There are good men here, working hard for 
their town and for their State; but they need a leader 
—a man as brilliant and as fearless as the sharpest 
wire-puller here, but lacking the wire-puller’s  un- 
scrupulousness; a man who has no price; who is not 
only willing, but happy, to give the best that is in 
him to his State, not counting the cost to his own 
heart. If the man who dies, in the excitement of 
battle, fighting for his country, is a hero, what is he 
who lives misjudged, misunderstood, often discouraged 
and low of heart, but fighting always, inch by inch, 
never giving up, setting his back against the wall and 
his face to the foe—fighting to the last breath to de 
fend the honor, the glory, the greatness of his country? 
What is he?’ 

She ceased, but it seemed to Arkell that her im- 
passioned words still beat about him through the 
purple. 

She stood up, and as he, too, arose, she reached out 
and found his firm warm hands and held them in both 
her cool soft ones. 

“Don’t answer me now,” she said, and her voice was 
changed; it seemed to vibrate with tenderness. “Go 
home and think over in solitude all that I have said to 
you. I have made t 
passionate appeal of my life—an appeal for my country! 
| want to work with you; to help you in every humblest, 
hardest way; to encourage you; to furnish money; yet 
| do not want you to respond to my appeal unless your 
heart responds, too: unless you come to feel it to be a 
high joy, as well as a duty; unless you can enter into it 
with all your soul and all your thought and all your 
desire.” 

She was still holding his hands. 
ing the silence seemed to flow around them in waves, 


you the most earnest, the most 


As she ceased speak- 


shutting out the world of the outdoors, the sound of 
the sea, the tramp of many feet, the whistling of boats, 
the beat of horses’ hoofs on the long, high piers; shut 
ting them in alone. He saw her eyes shining out of 


her beautiful face, now pale with emotion 
“It is one of my beliefs,” she said, with great ear 


nestness, “that a man—or a woman—may cast aside his 
old self at any time that his will is strong enough, and 
begin to live a new life. He may. put all his mistakes 
behind him and grow ashamed of his weakness, and 


face the world with new things in his heart If men 
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may do this, so may towns; so may States, so may 
countries. The fall of every empire may be traced, 
directly or indirectly, to the weakness or the selfish 


ness or the dishonesty of the men in power, or of the 
men trying to get into power. The people follow their 
leaders. Show me a great leader, and I will show you 
a great people following him. Under a king, or a presi- 
dent, who scorns poetry and noble literature the people 
will grow weak, pleasure-loving, commercial in their in- 
stincts; they will sink lower and lower in intellect, in 
aspiration, in ideals, until a new leader rises among 
them—one that will not follow, but who goes on before, 
carrying through the darkness a torch burning of beauty 
and of truth. A leader of men must begin somewhere. 
He may begin anywhere. I want you to begin here— 
in the West that I love! This country is facing the 
world at last. Whether it sinks into the mire of com- 
mercialism that is threatening it, or rises to sublime 
heights, depends upon its leaders. Do not answer 
me now,” she concluded, after a pause, scarcely above 
her breath. “Wait a week. Think it over well.” 

“| will wait a week,” he said then; “since you wish it. 
But my answer then will be what it is now. I shall try 
to be all that you wish me to be. If other desires, per 
sonal desires”—she felt his eyes drawing hers—‘selfish 
desires, should arise in me, I will crush them with God’s 
help and yours. [ promise you solemnly—here and now 
—to put my country before everything and everybody. 
The time may come when this may be hard; when no 
one can help me to keep this promise save you.” 

“| will help you,” she breathed, lifting her head, but 
not withdrawing her eyes. 

For a moment they stood thus; 
must be the Governor of this State. 
lower. From that you can and will go on. 
you must not marry.” 

“ She felt his hands tremble and close firmly on hers. 

“Until | am the Governor of this State,” he said, “1 
will not ask any woman to marry me; I will not think 
of marrying any woman. When I am the Governor of 
this State—forgive me, I shall not speak of it again—I 
will ask you.” 

He bent his head and pressed a kiss upon her hands, 
and was gone before she could speak. 


.y 
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and white with fine rain. In the same 


Wt WAS a night eight years later; a 
= room Regina Armstrong stood at the 


March night, sweet with budding things 









window, holding the curtains aside 
with one hand and gazing out into 
the soft blur of the twilight. About 


her, climbing the hills, spreading sol 
tidelands, 
it was 


the valleys and out across the 
was a large and prosperous city. Already 
growing to be a beautiful city. , 

Her hotel, old and shabby now in ecompari- 
son with the splendid buildings in its neigh- 
borhood, still commanded a fine view of the 
harbor. Every night she stood at the window 
and watched the lights of the steamers drift 
through the haze. ‘To-night she did not know 
that she saw them. 

Arkell had recently been 
Olympia as Governor of the g 
Washington. He had returned to Bellington 
on a brief visit, and the city was giving him 
a royal welcome. Everywhere were flags and 
decorations; brass bands and surging crowds; 


inaugurated at 
rreat State of 


flowers and cheers for their fellow townsman 
—for the young man who had come among 


them eight years before, a stranger, and had 
worked his way up to the highest position in 
the State. There was to be a brilliant recep 
tion for him that night. 

Mrs. Armstrong was dressed for it already. 
She turned from the window and _ walked 
slowly back and forth in the long narrow 


room. She looked not a day older than thirty 
years. Her figure was slender and youthful; 
there was no hint of superfluous flesh; no 


wrinkles; her coloring was as brilliant as ever, 

her bronze hair as heavy and lustrous, her 
movements as supple and graceful, her voice 

as exquisitely sweet and low. Her lips held 

the rich scarlet of youth, and for her eyes—to-night 
they burned with the brilliancy of passionate joy. 

She had put by the grays and lavenders and blacks 
she had been wearing. A gown of thin stulf 
fell in long beautiful folds about her. Her neck, arms, 
and shoulders were bare and of the velvety whiteness 
of white rose petals. She walked with her arms behind 
her, her hands clasped, her head lifted, and her eyes 
gazing straight before her into the dusk of the room 
She transfigured with a kind of. still 
that was like holiness. 

For eight years she had worked and waited with him for 
this hour. When the thought of love had come to her un 
bidden, taking her unawares, she had put it from her in an 
exquisite torture, saying to her heart: “Not yet! Not yet!” 

There had been times, many times, when he had 
come to her, worn with struggle or with defeat 
for his defeats had been so many that, with her encour 
made of them a stair by which he had 


sea-green 


seemed ecstasy 


sore 


agement, he had 


climbed—vyearning like a child for tenderness, hungry 
for love. He had never spoken; he had kept his prom 
ise to her; but his eyes had asked her, had _ silently, 


eloquently, pleaded with her. 

At such times she had always had herself to conquer, 
as well as him. Her own heart had pleaded as passion 
ately as his eyes, his tone, his tench. Her whole being 
yearned for him day and night. It seemed to her, in those 


sweet brief soul-revelations that thrilled her now and 
then for a moment before she could force them away, 
that he had grown into the very fibers of her existence 

But she had set hei will to conquer, and she had 
conquered Not for naught did the blood of dauntless 
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fighting pioneers flow in her veins. She knew that often 
the dearest desire of one’s heart is the deadliest 
has to fight; and more than once, for a brief while, she 
But always in time 
miraculously, and 


foe one 


had been sore pressed for weapons. 
the strength had sometimes 
with it the weapon. 

For eight years she had helped him, advised him, 
cheered him in and comforted him in defeat. 
She knew, and he knew, that her trust of him had in 
spired trust of him in others; that her absolute belief 
in his power had made others believe in it. 


come, 


success 


At the beginning it had been hard. He had come 
among the people of that town, young, strange, poor. 
The reputation of the town, and of the State, at that 


time was that no office could be won without money and 
sharp, not to say low, political methods. 

“You can go into polities,” they told him, “and get 
good pay for your services; you can get ‘rewards’ in 
good fat offices in which you will learn a dozen new 
ways a day to turn a doubtful dollar; but you can’t 
get an oflice that’s worth while, or one that will lead 


on to something higher, unless you buy it.” 


“It is not true,” Arkell replied, setting his lips to- 
gether. “The town has a past, the State has a past; 
but [ am going to set to work right now for their 


future. J may have hard work, but in the end [ll win. 

“You'll need money,” grinned one of his hearers. 

“Yes, I’ll need money,” agreed Arkell quietly, “but not 
to buy votes, and not to do the low political work that has 
been common in this State ever since it became a State.” 

“You won’t stand for any sculduggery, eh?” 

“No,” said Arkell, smiling, “I’ll not stand for any 
seculduggery.” 

“Well, it’s a free fight. 
you ean get in.” 

“Oh, I can get in, and when T get in, Pll stay in. My 
password will not be ‘money’ either.” 

“Then you'll never win out.” 

But he set out boldly to work for clean politics. Older 
men, men who had lived longer in the State, laughed at 
him, but he soon found that when he talked they lis 
tened. Mrs. Armstrong was not surprised at this® He 
possessed magnetism and personal charm to a remark- 
able degree. When she had first met him, she had ree 
ognized in him a natural leader who had not yet found 
his life’s work. From the first she had believed in him 
utterly, powerfully. “You will not disappoint me,’ she 
said to him one day exultantly. 

“If 1 do not,” he replied gravely, “it will be because 
of vour belief in me.” 

She shook her head, smiling. “No, it will be because 
you can’t help sueceeding; because fail is not in you.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. “If fail is not in 
me,” he said, “it is because it is not in you. Do not 
ever let me fail,” he added in a lower tone. 

The color rushed to her face. “I will not,” she said 
with quick gaiety. “I 
will keep daily guard 
over you. 

Every important 
event, and many a ten 
der episode of the eight 
years that followed 
passed clearly through 
her mind as she walked 
in her room that night. 
He had kept his prom 
ise to her. He was the 


[t’s up to you to go in, if 
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Every night through the parted curtains she watched the lights at sea 


Governor of the State of Washington, and she knew that 
he had come back to ask her to marry him. Her heart 
trembled with joy at the thought. She had held both 
him and herself well in hand; but had loved him 
passionately for eight years, and the self-repression, the 
heart-repression, had worn on her. Ever 
tion in November she had given herself up to the intoxi 
cation of her love. A wondrous new beauty and youth 
had come to her in last five months. She had 
bloomed out fresh and splendid, like a rose in late sum 
mer. ‘There had been times in those eight years wien 
she had grown wan with waiting and hope deferred 
But all doubt was past 

Not only his own State, but the nation as well, had 
recognized his power, his unswerving honesty 


she 


since his elee 


these 


his great 


ness. His utterances were published far and wide. From 
the Governor’s chair he would have no difficulty in 
reaching the United States Senate Already he had 


mentioned for Vice-President. 

“Would you have me accept that, if it were offered 
he had asked laughingly. 

“Certainly,” she had replied without hesitation. 
“What if they do declare it to be fatal to a man with 


been 


higher ambitions If you are to go on you must not 
bow to public opinion, you must form it. You must 
not follow You must lead You must conquer the 
natural weakness of human nature in yourself, and 
then you will be the conquero! of others ‘Every so 
often” as some of the people here used to say. the 
country goes stark mad Somebody scares from his 
hiding place the lean gray wolf ‘Hard Times’: another 
recognizes hin ind screams then another and another 


nv 


/ 


and in a little while every man sees a poorhouse in his 
front yard. In this State no man need go hungry or 
cold if he is willing to work, but he loses his head just 


the same when the scare comes. That is one form 
of national madness. It might almost be called the 
‘every-so-often madness,’ it returns so regularly. The 


Klondike rush was another. The bicycle was another. 
Now it is commercialism, and, really, it is the most 
serious of all, because more insidious. No man can be 
great unless he is strong enough to pass through such 
untouched; unless in the midst of a national 
madness that seems to sweep everything before it, he 
can keep his own mind sane and sweet. That is what 
makes a great man. That is what makes a conqueror. 
If they tell you that the vice presidency is the end of a 
man’s career, look them in’ the eyes and tell them that 
it might be the end of fifty men’s careers, but that it 


crises 


will be but the beginning of yours. Don’t let them tell 
you things. Tell them!” 
All these things passed through her mind as_ she 


walked there that night. She went over them again 
and again, in a kind of passionate, exultant joy. But 
at last, worn with the very exaltation of her mood, she 
went to the window, pushed it wide open, and sitting 
down in the darkness looked out into the night. 

At the same moment, accompanied by the odor of cigar 
smoke, a man’s voice came to her from the outside. 

“Youre right,” it was saying. ‘“Arkell’s made—just 
simply made. There never was a man had such a start 
at his age.” 

“Yes,” drawled the other, and she recognized the 
voice as belonging to a well-known and powerful political 
“boss” who had worked against Arkell—‘yes, he’s made; 
but he’ll be unmade in two-three, three-four years.” 





“Who'll unmake him?” 
“She will.” 
“She! Lord, is there a woman in it—any woman, 


that is, besides Mrs. Armstrong?” 

“No, | mean her.” 

“Her! Why, man alive, it was her that made him!” 

“Yes, I know,” said the other voice calmly, with the 
sound that comes of having a cigar between the teeth; 
“but she’ll unmake him just the same. Give her rope.” 

“Rope! Mrs. Armstrong rope! Have you gone 
addled? W’y, there ain’t a woman in the State that’s 
thought more of. She’s simply made Arkell.  Every- 
body knows that. He knows it himself. She’s been be- 
hind him in everything he’s done, an’ everything he 
ain’t done, for eight year. He owes all he is to her. 
But there’s never been one word o’ talk about her. W’y, 
that’s what’s stuck us. There never’s been a woman we 
couldn’t bring up except her, an’ we just couldn’t bring 
up her.” 

“Well,” drawled the other voice, “you can bring up 
her before very long.” 

* How?” 

“Well, you see, as you say, she’s made him. 
body knows it. She knows it. He dnows it. Now he’s 
Governor, and right in line for the Senate, and other 
—persimmons. So it’s up to him to reward her by 
marrying her. See? It was just like any other game 
0’ polities with her. He’s been workin’ to get the Gov- 
ernorship, an’ she’s been workin’ to get the—Governor. 


Every- 


See?” 
‘There was a silence. She had leaned forward that 
she might hear every word, which was diflicult, for it 


seemed 
in her ears. 


as though a thousand tiny hammers pounded 
Every nerve was tense. Pulses were beat- 
ing madly all over her; the ends of 
her fingers were big with the pulses 
beating there. She was unconscious 
that she listened. Her one desire was 
more; to hear all; to under- 


to hear 
stand. 

“Well, maybe that’s so,” said the 
other, after a “But | don’t 
see how you could bring up her after 
married him, if you couldn’t 
before.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” There was a 
laugh. ‘Well, I thought you had got 
your eye-teeth eut in polities, but it 
seems you ain’t. Why, you just can’t 


pause, 


she’s 


use the name of a woman like her 
against a man before she marries 
him!” 


“Well, if you ean’t before she marries him, I don’t see 
how you can aft’ards.” 

“Oh, Lord, you make my tired head ache! Well, you 
babe unborn! If he her, he’s done for. 
We'll make him the laughin’ stock of the country. We’re 
layin’ our plans a’ready. We’re gettin’ up a big cartoon 
to come out on the day he marries her—for a weddin’ 
present” shows him 
walkin’ along behind her, tied to her apron-string. Say, 
it’s You see, she’s older’n he is, an’ that helps 
a handful. We’re just waitin’ in a kind of creepin’ 
paralysis state for the You’d know all our 
plans if you’d been here more, instead of foolin’ your 
time down at Cedar Valley, plumb gone on a lady faro 


are a marries 
the speaker laughed hoarsely. “It 
great! 


weddin’. 


dealer! His tone was thick with reproach. ‘‘Well, you 
hear me. He’s worked eight years for nothin’, if he 
marries her If he married some pretty, sweet young 
girl he’d be President before he died; but he’s got to 


marry her.” 


“If he did marry somebody else, wouldn’t he go all 
to pieces without Mrs Armstrong asked the othet 
thoughtfully. 

“No; she don’t run him any more. She just helped 
him along till he found himself, as they say. He don’t 
need her now, any more’n he needs a white elephant; but 
he can’t make the deat people see it when we begin to 
get in our fun And he can’t make her see it That’s 
just what ails women They set out to make a man 
They make him, and then when he’s made they don't 
know enough to let go We’ have ome great women 
here in America if they could get emselves born with 
tha ne piece of N i this M 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’s 


Armstrong. If she was as great as every- 
body’s been a-hollerin’? out she is, she’d 
be satisfied with makin’ a man that might 
be one of the greatest in the country, and 
now that he is made, she’d go off and let 
him stay made. But no-sir-ee—not her! 
She might be great enough to give him 
up to his country in the excitement of war, 
but she ain’t great enough to give him up 
to his country in peace. That takes an- 
other kind of greatness—” 


The words reached her no longer; the 


philosophizing “boss” and his friend were 
walking away. 
Vv 


w' YMEHOW she got herself into her bed- 
K room, bolted the door, and opened the 
window wide. Then she sank upon her 
knees and leaned her face out into the soft 
darkness. Whenever she was troubled she 
went unconsciously to the night and the 
outdoors for help. And now she needed 
help, as she had never needed it before. 
She felt herself stifling for it. 


“It is not true—it is not true!” she 
kept saying, but something within her 


told her that it was true, that the man 
in his coarse way had spoken the truth, 
even though it pierced her heart like a 
knife. She crouched lower and_ buried 
her face in hee arms. 

“I can not give him up! I can not bear 


it. He has been mine for eight years— 


eight years! Let them talk—let them 
say what they will—I will not give him 
up.” 


The man’s voice seemed to speak again 
in the darkness; words that she could 
never forget; that seemed burned into her 
memory. 

““He’s been 
orship, aw 
Governor !” 

Her lips trembled 

“Oh, my God,” she uttered, passion- 
ately, “help me! I have never needed 
help as I need it now; not even in those 
wretched years of my married life, when 
[ prayed to you daily and nightly for 
strength and patience—not even then!” 

After a long silence she spoke again, in 
a tone of direct appeal, as if to some one 


workin’ 
been 


to get the Govern- 


she’s workin’ to get the 


just outside in the dark and sweet rain. 
“Eight years!” she said. “It is a long 


time. I 
of my 
hood!” 

Again the voice seemed to speak out 
side: ‘He don’t need her now, any moren 
he needs a white elephant. 

The very coarseness of the man’s lan- 
guage had impressed every word upon her 
heart. She shuddered and put her hands 
over her face. 

Whatever line of reasoning her tortured 
mind followed, it always came back to the 
point from which it had started. She 
must give him up. That was clear. But 
how to do it? And then, ere she knew it, 
her thought would leap out again along 
the way of passionate desire and she 
would be planning how keep him, how 
to compromise. 

For she could keep him, if she would. 
That thought seemed the most torturing 
of all. She might put out her hand and 
pluck the rose of joy to wear upon her 
breast, unless her own will prevented. It 
was a struggle between her love of coun 
trv and her love of him. 

Her starved heart cried out that she 
deserved this happiness. She had borne 
the hard years of her married life bravely 
and patiently; she had never shirked a 
duty; but the woman in her had never 
ceased to ery to God for her birthright of 
happiness, which she had never known. For 
eight years she had hoped for it, expected 
it, and of late it had seemed so near. 

At ten o’clock she arose, and smoothing 
the traces of suffering and struggle from 
her face, went to the reception, which was 
in another part of the hotel. She went 
through the evening with her accustomed 
sweet grace and thoughtfulness for others, 
and of all those who knew her so well 
only the Governor of the State deteeted 
any change in her face or manner. 


have given him eight years out 
life—the very rose of my woman- 





Vi 

sp days later Governor Arkell went 
back to Olympia. He had asked 
\Mirs. Armstrong to be his wife and she 
had declined. “I can not talk to you 
ibout it,’ she had said with white lips, 
not looking at him ‘Ll will write Do 
not say more until vou have read my 
letter. \fter you have read it, if you 
lore me, you will not ask to say more,” 
When the letter came he laid it away 
and did not open it until he was alone, 
late at night In the beginning she re- 
peated the conversation she had over 

heard 
And it is true.” she wrote. with a 
steady hand. [ see my luty very 
clearly—and yours Nor do I keep now 
one least green leaf in my bosom So I 
say to you that you must learn to care 
for and marry nother yvoman—a 

18 


younger woman; and though my heart 
should break in framing the wish, when 
the time comes | shall wish you all hap- 
piness, all peace, all tenderness, with her 

yea, L shall wish you children—l that 
have none!—to share your honor and bear 
your name. 

“In this hour, my dearest one, do not 
let your heaviest thought be that the hard- 
est part is mine, not yours. If anything 
can ever ease the hurt that has come to 
me, it will be that very thought. If ever 
again peace comes to my lonely pillow, 
it will be when you have won the highest 
honors this. country can offer, and I see 
your self-devotion to all high and noble 
things bearing fruit. Your self-devotion? 
Aye, and mine. For I was mistaken. 1 
find that I do hold fast that one green 


leaf in my bosom: the belief that, by 
having helped you, I have helped my 


country. 

“Let me now pass out of your life, out 
of your plans not quite out ef your 
thoughts. So long as I live I shall thank 
God for giving me strength to rise above 
my own desire, my own self; and I thank 
God that the truth came to me in time— 
even though it came with such coarseness 
that my heart shuddered as I heard. 

“T am going away. You will never see 
me again. I may never rise to that ‘other 
kind of greatness’; yet I am sure you will 
understand that I am sacrificing more 
than my life to my country—my love of 
you. 

“Now 


farewell! 


comes the last word of all— 
—and as I write it, all the tears 


I have been holding back rush forth to 
fill my eyes, to fill my heart. I shall 
have to get them out of my eyes, that 


the world may not see; but I shall never 
again get them out of my heart. It will 
be forever full and still with them—and 


with you.” 

NOVERNOR ARKELL did not sleep 
G that night. He paced his room for 
hours. At last he sat down and wrote; 
and in the early dawn he walked to the 
little station on the water-front and 
mailed with his own hands the letter he 
had written. Sitting by her window that 
evening in the splendid sunset of the 
northern town, Regina Armstrong read it: 


VII 


“My VERY OWN: 

“This is the sweetest hour of my life. Until 
now, realizing all that I owe to you in my 
own name and in the name of my country, 
I have been—through all my passionate love 
for you—always afraid of you. Now I am 
not. This letter of yours, while it reveals so 
noble a character and so exquisite a self-devo- 
tion to what you consider the good of your 
country that I worship now where I only 
loved before, yet betrays the first weakness 
of judgment and reasoning that I have found 
in you. 

“For the first time I feel swelling within 
me the power to rise to your level; to strive 
with you intellectually; to make you see my 
point of view; in your own words ‘to tell you 
things,’ instead of permitting you to tell me. 
If I could not now feel that power, I should 
be unworthy of all the years you have given 
me, and be only a disappointment to you. No 
man can hold the best in a woman unless he 
can rise to her level in most ways, above her 
in some. I have long known that I must do 
this if I would keep you; but never until this 
hour have I tasted the full sweet of success. 

“You have been fearing that ridicule of 
me, because of you, will defeat the ends for 
which we have both been working; but in 
fearing this, you belittle your own teaching ; 
belie your own belief in me. If I should be 
able to establish a precedent so far as the 
vice-presidency is concerned—which you are 
fondly and confidently expecting me to do if 
the opportunity comes !—would I not be able 
to establish one in dealing with the wretches 
who are plotting against us? There are laws 
to protect women like yourself from scandal. 
That there are none to protect them from 
ridicule and embarrassment because of their 
relations with public men, is a national dis- 
grace; and I will work for such a law. 

“You are fearing now, my dearest, not the 
humiliation of yourself, nor the ridicule of 
the man you love; you are fearing that, by 
yielding to our desire for each other, we are 
selfishly sacrificing what we have worked for, 
by giving our enemies their only opportunity 
for ridicule But you are mistaken. As you 
have said, there are more ways than one of 
giving one’s self to one’s country; and—for- 
give me, my own !—there are sweet as well as 
bitter ways Because your heart leads you 
to me, you call it a traitor and do not see that 
if, through our marriage, you suffer tem- 
porary humiliation because of the attacks of 
the low-minded, you will, by this and by your 
inevitable triumph in the end, quicken public 
sentiment to a degree that will make impossi- 
ble such suffering for the women who come 
after you There must be martyrs to every 
cause; but however hard our first years may 
be, they will be weetened by companion- 
hip instead of made barren and unprofitable 


For the rest, my dearest, should your 
heart require further stoutening for the strug- 
gle that is before us, let me quote your own 
words of so many years ago: ‘If a man who 
dies, in the excitement of battle, fighting for 
his country, is a hero, what is he who lives 
misjudged, misunderstood, often discouraged 
and low of heart, but fighting always, inch 
by inch, never giving up, setting his back 
against the wall and his face to the foe 
fighting to the last breath to defend the honor, 
the glory, the greatness of his country? What 

he J 

And now that I have begun at last to ‘tell 
you thing I will tell you that I hold you 
dearer than life I would hold you dearer 


than my country, if you would let me There 
is not, there never has been, there never could 
be, any other woman; and I shall follow this 
letter by the first train.” 


a) 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVELTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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The Deceptive Showman | 


Continued from page 9: 


the hyena could only be described as being 
in a perfect gale. Had that chuck steak 
been withhe ld from him any longer he 
would undoubtedly have been seen leaning 
up against the side of his cage and laugh- 
ing his very head off. 

Tt is rare, indeed, that finds in 
a menagerie an animal with a gaiety so 
profuse. The majority of show animals 
appear to possess none whatever. And of 
the hippopotamus this is true a hundred 


one 


times. 
If the disquisitions of the present writer 


or of any one less gifted, may perchance 
have led you to contemplate engaging in 
the show ‘business yourself, begin by buy 


ing anything but the “river horse” of 
ial 7 + ve . 

Pliny the Elder. The song which told 
us how 


“The elephant ate all night, 
And the elephant ate all day,” 


would, to fit the hippopotamus, have to be 
expanded to a chorus with full orchestral 
accompaniment. Again, unlike his hardly 
more weighty brother, the hippopotamus 
will not consent to save six-horse teaming 
by walking to the car in which he is to be 


entrained. The only case where he can be 
induced to follow a man is that where 
something has led him to believe that he 


may be able to catch up to him and bite 
him in two. Worse than all, when you 
have at last, as vou believe, got your hip- 
popotamus into working order, with a suf- 
ficiency of fodder paid for and provided 
for the next six months to come, he will 


almost certainly choose that moment to 
develop an attack of “bloody sweat,” die 
incontinently, and leave you in what the 


coarse might speak of as the same condi 
tion of sanguinary perspiration yourself. 
At least, it was so with all the first group 
of hippopotami brought to this country by 
one-ring showmen. And when next a ‘‘one- 
ringer” depicted a hippopotamus upon his 
“banners” (those mighty sailcloth illus- 
trations of the wonders within), that hip- 
popotamus was a baby. 


The Wart-hog a “Coin-bringer’ 


ROM the first, too—since’the infant 
prodigy has always been able to give 


long odds to the grown-up—that baby was 
an unparalleled success. He had, it was 


iron-gray ridge of spinal 
bristles, and a dentition almost as preco 
cious as Mirabeau’s. Most of it, in truth, 
had had to find room on the outside of his 
face. The question might well be asked: If 
these were his milk teeth, what might not 
the tushes of his maturity resemble? And 
only the persuasion of three keepers with 
fork handles could pry him into the aque 
ous end of his tank wagon. But for all 
that, he was a “coin-bringer,” a “Wall 
Streeter”; it was as if his guileless infancy 
had been dowered with the Golden Touch. 

He was so until one dark autumnal day 
he was exhibited in a small river town 
in Iowa which possessed an ancient jus 
tice of the peace who knew too much. He 
attended the show in the afternoon, and 


true, a heavy, 


appeared to enjoy it vastly. But he at 
tended it again with most of the leading 
citizens, all the “husky boys” of the neigh 
borhood, and a copy of Wood’s “Natural 


History” in the evening. If you will con 
sult that work of reference yourself, under 
the head of “wart-hog,” vou will save me 
having to carry the matter farther. 1 
should not in any case desire, myself, to 
be carried as far as those “one-ringers” 
were, nor in the same way. But they had 
their consolation in the shape of a heavy 
“pork-chop fund” safely banked away al 
ready, back in Chicago. 


More famous even in the annals of show 
dom than the laughing hyena and the 
baby hippopotamus is “Suddsy,” the ele 


phant who was reformed in Kansas. 
Before crossing the Kansas State line 
he was not a reformed elephant at all. 
When being shown in the neighboring Mis 
States he was rather of the tribe 
who pride themselves on thei 
abandonment As as the show had 
town, the who 
lecturer or “bal 


Sissippi 

of those 
soon 
showman, 


Set up In a new 


Was also his own official 
Ivhoo man,’ would have Suddsy brought 
out beside his stand, and announce fo1 
him that “ever since he’d hit the burg 
he'd been just naturally yammerin’ to 
drink its health.” A canvasman was sent 
across the street for a mug of beer And 
Suddsy, twisting his “finger” into the 
handle of poured it into his triangulai 
guilet with a gusto in no way simulated. 
You might go so far as to say that he 
got almost more enjoyment out of it than 
that canvasman could have got himself 
But when the show passed from Mis 


souri into Kansas, and the showman came 
to understand that the condemnation of 
beer in the Sunflower State was no mert 
theory, no Pieckwickianism, but a positive 
and virulent reality, he realized that his 


I 


opening business must be changed at once 
and for the virtuous. 

At an Elks’ carnival he procured one 
of those illusory mugs of beer with which 
even Kansans must be familiar. The ichor 
itself is impersonated by some light-brown 


liquid; while the collar is made of a 
water-tight preparation of paraffin, skil 
fully hardened when in a state of froth 
ing ebullition. And nothing could have 
served the purpose better. Indeed when 
that “ballyhoo” handed this new cup of 
Tantalus to the eagerly forth-putting 


Suddsy, the imposition was so complete 
as to be heart-wringing. Even after he 
had poured vainly and poured again, he 
still believed. A dozen times it ‘thad to 
be handed to him” before he could finally 
persuade himself to what a depth the will 
of man to deceive hath on this hemisphere 
descended. But when he was at last con 
vineed of it, he became, ipso facto, an 
animal reformed. 


If Sinners Entice Thee, etc. 


| <> he was led forth to the main en 
trance. And now, twice a day, the 
showman introduced him as a brand plucked 
from the burning. “He had been born all 
right,” he explained. “But when he was 
just gettin’ his growth he had got into 
bad company. He had got into a show 

an English show—where | they had learned 
him a habit which no dumb creature had 
ever took to of himself. And yet, once 
started, no beast had ever gone furder in 
it. Even after he had took him over, he 


would have to have his keg of beer a day 
or he’d start in to wreck the tent. But 
two months ago he’d had his lesson. He'd 
been on a regular foamin’ tear, and was 


fightin’ off the other elephants set to chain 
him up, when all of a sudden he let out 
one tremendous smasher with his trunk, 
and it came down on Babe. Babe had 
been their kid elephant, a little chap that 


you might say he’d have died for at any 
other time! Well, it’d been his lesson all 
right. And it’d stayed with him in a way 


it wouldn’t have except with a mighty few 
men. Since that day the sight of the 
stuff seemed just to sicken him. But he 
could show them that for themselves.” 
And producing the mug above described, 
he pressed it upon the dishonored Suddsy. 
Needless to say with what loathing, with 
what a bitterness of detestation, it was 


thrust away again! As a “ballyhoo spiel 
and ecome-on” it was one that set a new 


standard for the profession. 


sut one day that “ballyhoo” turned it 


in the wound. It was a day, too, when 
something had given Suddsy the idea 
that they were again back in Missouri. 
And throughout the whole course of the 
parade he had been with renewed hope 
cre ining his neck from corner to corner fot 
those gilt and silver signs which in Mis 
souri he had always sighted with such 
enthusiasm. Furthermore, the “ballyhoo” 
had procured a new mug, and once more 
Suddsy had all but been deceived. On 
the top of which the lecturer went on to 
say that the show’s one worry was lest 


the magnificent pachyderm—supposin’ he 


was took sick some time and had to be 
prescribed for by the circus vet’inary 
lest he might refuse to take anything at 


out of a bottle.” The 
present incredulity as to the intelligence 
of animals has gone altogether too far. 
Nor did it ever with justice apply to the 
elephant anyway. If Suddsy had _ not 


all now glass or 





understood everything, he had understood 
enough. And it had needed only that! 


Trumpeting to high heaven to witness his 
long forbearance, he swung that mug aloft 


and brought it down on his traducer in 
a blow that must take rank with the 
never-to-be-forgotten stroke dealt Billy 


Patterson. 


I return to the “untamables.” 


Prodding the Docile Untamable 


= EVERY modern trained-animal 
there is one feature—very frequently it 
feature—which among show 
spoken of with a significant re 
This is the “big cat untamable 
tamer 


show 
is the central 
men is 
serve 
act.” In seems to 
natural 
Having compelled 
tubs. the 


such an act the 
be in no content 
ferocity of his animals 
the African lions to 
leopards to ride velocipedes and the 
Bengals to walk rolling barrels. he 
cludes his exhibition by deliberately and 
goading his | 


wise with the 

balance on 

roval 
con 


as it were, suicidally easts 
to the limits of animal endurance. They 
turn (or ought to turn) upon him every 
shuddery moment. And in the very ey 
blink, when he whips into safety through | 
that spring-bar door, smash, it is (o1 
ought to be) covered four feet deep with 
big cats varring to get at him 

Ihe big-cat-untamable act is of twe 
orders And the first is no meat for the 
facetious “If vour dog is any good,” 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Is this cock properly held? © Poul 
try Secrets” 
fowls, and scores of secreta Sar 
hitherto 


tells you how to carry 


important and 


unrevealed. ured secrets. 


or through the experience of Mr. 


I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


One of the best-k 
I. K. Felch. 


nown figures in the poultry world 


has now given Mr. 
tion, and it is included in this book. 


The Secret of Feed at 15 


the information in the book is new to every one. It 


said there is nothing new under the sun, 
tians wer 


these secrets are absolutely unknown, 


provided it is practical and valuable. 
at once, address all communications to the 


ability of its editors and the value of its contents, 
FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia is the leading 

not skim milk. It treats topics in season, is written by 

said enough and quit. 


We will send 
Secrets’’ 
for five 


and Farm 


years, 





And to every one who 
Collier’s Weekly and who 


LINCOLN 
FARM ALMANAC 
1909 Almanac, filled with Lincoin stories and helpful information, for 1909. 


answers 


Made Public 


The most successful poultryman is the one 
who has discovered most of these secrets and 
applied them to his business. 
blamed for wanting to keep them to himself, 
have c 

experiments. 


You Can Have Them 


with no waste of time and no trouble to yourself. 


There is no man in the United States who has more friends 
among poultrymen than MicHaeEt K. 
chicken breeder himself, 
and through his great acquaintance and friendship among 
poultrymen he has learned many of their most jealously-treas- 
This scattered material he has collected in book 

form, and we are offering it to the poultry raisers of America 
in order that they may share in the knowledge which these successful men have 
acquired by long years of study and bitter experience. 
this book has been obtained in an honorable way, either by permission of the owner 
Boyer himself. 


Certainly success has crowned his efforts as 


i breeder of blooded stock. Many years ago Mr. Felch 

published his breeding chart, but later, realizing its value, 1 Burnham’s secret of mating fowl 

he withdrew it and kept the information for himself. He 2 Felch’s method of breeding from an original pair, 
producing the yusands of chicks and three dis 


Boyer permission to use this informa 


” 4 Secret of strong fertility b Iternating es 

Secret of Fertile Eggs 5 Secret of knowing what tc feed and how to feed 

. , P - it. The secret of havi n food in winter 

Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by aiternating 6 Secret of sprouting oats and barley for poultry 

males we believe is worth $100 to any big producer of feeding , 

setting eggs. It is something new, and the diagrammatic 7 Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same 
illustration furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so as is now sold on th market at a his 

plain that the novice can easily understand it. 8 Secret of fatting poultry economically, so as to 


Cents a Bushel 9 Sect 


An enterpri-ing poultryman has been advertising this 


secret for $5.00 and pledging those who buy it not to disclose 11 Secret of detecting age in stoc 
it to any one else: it has, however. long been known to a a3 ™ Fes of knowing how to judge dr d poultry 
few poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the method a4 ye pent ot beth pal cont gs , 
has been fully explained in ‘Poultry Secrets.’ quickiy Deco gat. sitdte teeubhe. do the work 
Since the production of eggs is the very basis of the 15 The fancier’s secret of preparing fowls for ex 
poultry industry, the disclosure of hibition 
. “ 16 An exposure of the methods employed by some 
Telling the Laying Hens fanciers to kill the fertility of the eggs, 
: 17 The secret of celery-teeding to flavor the carcass 
in the flock without the aid of trap nests will put dollars in imitation of the canvas-back duck 
in your pocket. Why keep on feeding the robber hens? 18 Scaly-leg treatment—a remedy that really cures 
Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all 19 The winter egg crop and how to get it. — 
is 20 How to create the ideal roasting fowl 


and the Egyp 
hatching eggs by artificial heat centuries ago; 
but we do say that to the great majority of poultrymen 


We Will Pay $10 For a Secret Not In The Book 


It it is something good and new, 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 

FARM JOURNAL for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the 
farm paper of the country. 
Its poultry department is strong and ably conducted, and its garden, orchard, house 
hold, stock, dairy and other departments are invaluable equally to the expert and beginner 
folks who are longing to get back on the soil are 

wealth of knowledge which will come in good play when their hopes are realized 


of suburbanites, with handkerchief sized gardens, take FARM JOURNAI 


a copy or ** 
both 


asks for it, we will send 


WILMER ATKINSON CO., 925 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ost him much time and many 


30YER. A veteran 
he knows the business from A to Z, 


Every secret printed in 
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tinct strains 
3 Mendel’s Chart of Heredity 














make the most profic out ‘of the cro 
et of having healthy fowls without the use 
of drugs. 


10 Secret of telling the laying hens of the flock 









21 Fatting turkeys for market 
22 Hunter’s Secret of Success 
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Che 
Fortune 


Colonp 


And Yourself 
In 1909 and 1919 


The old year is gone—you can’t get it back. 
The New Year is here—hopefully here—and 
reaches out to you a cordial hand in greeting. 
What are you planning to DO in 1909 that is 
better than anything you have done before ? 
If your life is serious and progressive, if you are 
really aiming to hit a good mark in the center, 
you are entitled to a new experience in 1909— 


right now —IN THE FIRST MONTH! 


I am speaking of membership in the Fortune 
Colony, which helps you to build for yourself 
easily and conveniently, a snug litle fortune 
which you will get in gold coin at the end of 
ten years. 


You should find out about the Colony plan, 
which is very definite and systematic —just what 
you need to give point and method and enthu- 
siasm to your purpose to get on and do well, 
financially. 


A membership in Class A will bring you 
$1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C from 
$3,000 to $10,000— guaranteed by at- 
tested assets of ten millions of dollars. 


Our membership is filling up. Men and women 
everywhere—the thoughtful ones, the ambitious 
ones—are joining and bringing their friends in 
with them. And every day, rain or shine, their 
fortunes grow and grow, without loss or chance 
of loss, without speculation or even a hint of it. 


Bankers, teachers, nurses, ministers, mer- 
chants, farmers, housewives, students, gov- 
ernment employees, lawyers, physicians, and 
members of every trade and profession are 
hailing with appreciation this opportunity for 
personal prosperity and increased success. No 
matter what your occupation may be, no mat- 
ter where you may live, this is your opportunity 
to acquire a competence and be independent 
from want and money-worry in the later years 
which come along almost before you know it. 
And THE TIME to arrange your membership is 
THE FIRST MONTH OF 1909—JANUARY. 
, in January, 1919, you can have your celebration. 
This announcement is not designed to tell you 
the full story of the Fortune Colony—there 
isn’t room to do it well. But that story IS well 
and fully told in the Colony Book entitled 
**How to Build a Fortune in Ten Years. 
This book is worth having. It is illustrated. 
It is sent free to serious people who thin 
they might like to join. Write for it at once. 


en ce 


The Fortune Colony 
of the City of New Dork 


Richard Wightman, President 
437-H Fifth Avenue New York City 
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**You can’t be happy if 
your feet ache.’’ 


Feel-Fine 
Air Heels 


Y assure happiness. Worm 

inside shoes. Conform to 
wearer sheels. “Air Chan- 
nels’’ absorb all jar. At your 
dealer's, or we will mail postpaid 


on receipt of price. 
25¢. 


(State size of shoe.) 
Get a pair TODAY 

CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 

378 Asylum Street y 


Hartford 
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numbered among the 
have purchased sectional 
filing cabinets which they 
are now unable to duplicate, because the 
concerns from whom they bought are 
now out of business, make your purchases 
from the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati, whose ample capital, ade 
quate factory facilities, (largest in the 
world) and long experience: (over a 
quarter of a century ) stand as the 
strongest 


tion at all times. 


To avoid being 
victims who 


bookcases or 


guarantee Tfo1 
Catalogue on request. 


possible protec 








And How to Keep It 


A Jewett Humidor keeps cigars just as you like 
them. Styles, sizes, and prices to suit all purses 
Write for folde: 

THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG. CO 
Established 1849 245 Elm Street, Buffalo N.Y | 
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according to a taming axiom, “you can 
make him snap at you.” And if your big 
eats are any good, you can provoke them 
till they are on the utmost verge and limit 
of tearing you to pieces. 

But the “untamable act’ of the other 
sort! If it can not be said ever to have 
made the reputation of a tamer, in animal 
training it should certainly be regarded 
as the last word. If really well done, it 
is an act to draw applause at the Théatre 
Francaise. And there are a number of 
signs by which this variety of exhibition 
may be recognized. You will first observe, 
if you follow it closely; that the “tamer” 
is furnishing at least more than his proper 
share of the fire and fury. His animals 
may go through the motions, but; whether 
by reason of age, natural infirmity, or an 
unlooked-for proneness to philosophy, they 
take the thing much less ardently than he. 
If they yarr and leap, it is, for the most 
part, in an attempt to keep out of range 
of the tamer’s blacksnake. 

And as for the horrifying culmination, 
where they arrive at the point when they 
ean control themselve? no longer and 
fling themselves upon their oppressor even 
as he whirls himself breathlessly outside 
the bars, there have been performances 
where this has been lacking to a degree 
in the savor of the convincing. ‘“Nod-a- 
thing!” shouted a fat Neapolitan “tamer” 
after a recent exhibition in Brooklyn, and 
he turned a face upon his “untamable lion 
from Abyssinia” which almost scared it 


+ 


into standing on its head; “nod-a-thing 
can I do with heem! A year-a have I 
worked. I have shared with heem my 
pasticceria! (Italian macaroons.) When 
he is seek-a I have geeven heem my bed! 
Bud, ecco, whad will he do for me? Niente! 
Niente! Nod-a-thing! He is absolutaly 
the leemit! When I leave-a the gage— 
pr-r-ronto—Pluto, Juno, Bacco—all jomp-a 
together! B-r-r-r! EH ferocissimi!! Bud 
heem! Dio in cielo! O-yes, o-yes, he will 
jomp-a, he will jomp-a—when he hav’ 
stopp’ to scratch his ear!” 

All such showmen as are shamed by 
“untamables” of this description might 
well profit by the professional secret of 
the present champion “‘flea-jumper” of the 
Paris banlieue. An American tourist who 
attended a recent gingerbread fair, at 
which the belted one again vanquished all 
comers, by a mere chance awakened to the 
fact that the gentleman was _ practising 
legerdemain. ~Whenever his dog yielded 
a flea which gave a particularly bril- 
liant performance, the hand of the cham- 
pion reached forth under the pretense 
of clearing the table, covertly descended 
upon the victor, and restored him to 
the. dog. 

Later the American ventured to take 
him aside and ask him about that. 

“Ah, monsieur,” he murmured with 
pride, “you have observe it? Parfaite- 
ment! It is an idea from Longehamps! 
For three seasons I train only ze thor- 
oughbred !” 
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The Red Man, Incorporated 


By the HON. FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


GLADLY embrace the 
opportunity offered me 
to tell the readers of 


COLLIER’S the truth about 
a plan of mine which I 
believe would prove the 
entering wedge of a gen- 
eral system for resolving 
Indian tribes into corporations, differing 
from those so familiar among whites only 
in their greater safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the ignorant shareholder. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of 
Indian Territory own jointly a great area 
of coal and other mineral-bearing land, of 
which, with a view to conserving the tribal 
resources, the Government some years ago 
withdrew from settlement about 445,000 
acres; and before taking final leave of 
these Indians as public wards, we are 
faced with a knotty problem in the dis- 
posal of a property whose value has been 
guessed at all the way from ten million to 
four billion dollars. What ought the Gov- 
ernment, as trustee for the tribes, to do 
with this rich store of deposits? 

The members of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations now own this prop- 
erty of unknown value in common. Vari- 
ous private parties are leasing the coal 
mines and paying a royalty of eight cents 
a ton, mine run, for what they take out. 
The money goes into the tribal treasuries, 
and is expended for the benefit of the 
Indians or periodically distributed among 
them in cash. If these lands were sold 
outright, I would give the great body of 
Indian beneficiaries just about one year 
to get rid of their last dollar! 

Some one has proposed the preservation 
of the property and the use of its income 
as a school fund for the children of the 
tribes. | object to this because I am op- 
posed to continuing Indian 
such, an hour longer than is necessary. 
I hope to live to see the day when every 
Indian child will be in our American 
common with no racial tag to 
them. To segregate a certain fund at this 
late day as a distinctively Indian school 
supply would be unfortunate. 

I venture to offer as a substitute my 
own plan for incorporating the two tribes 
as a joint-stock company, with a legal life 
of twenty-five years—a period which will 
bridge the lifetime of the generation now 
at the front of things and bring the prop- 
erty into the possession of their better 
educated children. Concerning this plan 
a number of questions have arisen which 
1 shall try to answer. 

Are these Indians capable of managing 
their own company? No. I have there 
fore provided that the company’s affairs 
shall be handled by a 
ing of seven members, five of them promi 
nent officers of the United States Govern 
ment acting ea officio, and two eleeted by 
This would leave 





schools, as 


schools, 


director V consist 


the tribes respectively 


Who would own the stock? 


Every man, 
woman, and 


child in the two Indian 


nations would own one share, repre- 
senting an undivided equal fractional 


interest. 

What would be the capital? The assets. 
In that respect my proposed corporation 
would be the most honest one in the 
United States, for its shareholders would 
absolutely own the property, which would 
not be subject to the danger of false valu- 
ations or of stock-watering. 

Would the Indians, with their tradi- 
tional improvidence, be able to hold fast 
to their stock? Yes. One of the ex- 
officio directors would act as_ transfer 
agent, and not a single share could change 
hands without his approval in writing. 

What would become of the corporation 
at the end of its twenty-five years’ exist- 
ence? I will answer in Yankee fashion: 
What will have become of the Bank of 
England by that time? Twenty-five years 
is a long distance to look ahead. At the 
end of that period the Congress then in 
power could decide whether to extend the 
life of the corporation or let it wind up 
its affairs. 

The indirect effect of my plan, if car- 
ried out, upon the Indians, would be nota- 
ble. For more than a score of years our 
Government has been wrestling with the 
question, how to dissolve the Indian tribes 
and absorb their persons and property in 
the great American conglomerate. Our 
methods have been sometimes violent and 
drastic, working moral ruin to the Indian 
and involving his guardians in a web of 
contradictory legal decrees in the lower 
courts and far from inspiring decisions 
in the higher ones. When the business has 
been done more slowly, it has been done 
as patchwork. The plan I have suggested 
would automatically transform two com- 
munes, anomalies in the midst of our 
social order, into a joint-stock company 
conducted in all except the 
mode of choice of a majority of its diree- 
tors, just like any other industrial cor- 
poration. 

Sales of their stock by those sharehold- 
ers who were capable of caring for their 
own affairs, and distribution in other 
cases by death and inheritance, would 
gradually diffuse the ownership of the 
property more or less among the general 
population. On the whole, I doubt whether 
the corporation started, let us say. in 
1909, would recognize its own identity by 
1934; vet the change would be wrought 
not by arbitrary means, but by nature’s 
own evolutionary forces. One thing is 
certain, by 1934 such a thing as a sep 
Choctaw-Chickasaw tribal entity 
would not exist. From their ancient to 
our modern economic basis these people 
would have been led so gently that they 
could hardly tell what had guided them 
over the gulf. 


respects, 


arate 


That is the consummation 
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ONE 
The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world. 
all imitations and why solo. 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class— 
cal instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations, 


The purchase of a violin is an important thing, 
famous, and if you will read its history you will 
ists every- where gladly 
price $15. Let us send you our Musical Handbook, 
LYON & HEALY 


Why not get the best musical value to be had} 

understand F [ why it excels 

pay its price, which is $100, 

which tells all about violins and all other muygj. 
86 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles, 

2 Do not buy a dieycle 
Factory Prices or a pair of tires from 
anyone wt any price until you write for our 
large Art Catalog and learn our wonder. 
Sul proposition on tirst sample bicycle going 
to your town, 

° everywhere are makin 
Rider Agents big ‘money exhibiting 
and selling our bicycles. We Sell, heaper 
than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster - Brakes, single 
wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at Aa/f usual prices, 
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TAXIDERMY 
BOOK 


FREE 


Mount 


Birds and Animals! 


Sportsmen! Fishermen! Hunters! 
Naturalists and others seeking to 
better themselves by learning a 
great profession. The wonderful art 
of Taxidermy, so long kept secret, 
can now easily be learned right in 
your home during your spare hours, 
No need to give up your business, 
WE TEACH BY MAIL how to mount 
birds, animals, game heads, tan skins, make 
rugs and Mount all trophies. A de. 
lightful, entrancing and money-making pro- 
fession for men and women. Decorate your 
, home with rare specimens of the hunt or 
chase. Easily and quickly learned. Success guaranteed or 
no tuition. Endorsed by thousands of delightful graduates, 
Great Book FREE! Our beautiful, illustrated book, 
*“*How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals,’’ and our hand- 
some Taxidermy Magazine absolutely free to all who write, 
Stop depending on a job. Have a profession. Write today. 


N.W. School of Taxidermy, Box 5N, Omaha, Neb. 











If you are a 
Subscriber 
to Collier’s 


You are entitled to 
write to the manager 
of the Book Depart- 
ment for 


any books 


you may want, no 
matter who publishes 
them. The 
will be most reason- 


able, and 


will be 


charge 


the books 
forwarded 
prom ptly. 


qOur 


writing from all over, 


subscribers are 


asking our advice about 
books, ordering the lat- 
est novels as well as 
weighty technical and 
scientific works, dic- 
tionaries, medical 
books for family use, 
and books for Holiday 


presents. 


@The Book Department 
is well equipped to ren- 


der this service. Address 


Manager of the 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


416 West 13th St., New York 
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yel u there is between clothes. You ; id, a box of medi fice ultiple 
rom so different want something that represents —” a Printer Typewriter 
ria “ey others your taste and your character. 2 eames tek oll 
ing —that smooth @ Old Hampshire Bond Type- Ss medal ‘ 

. ‘ n ¢ pon request is - 
ng melting quality writer Paper is now sold in rainerel tees Here is Our Show-You Offer: 
aper and the surpassingly boxes, at most stationers. LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ampshire l’ apero. Send us samples of a few of the printed 

deliei @ You can identify it by the South Hadley Falls, Mass. forms that you are now using, and tell us 

ce - = elicious aroma. seal on the box, or by the water- OLD hlAM PSHIRE BOND The only paper makers in the world the qusnny of each that — annually. 
Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send mark on every sheet of the paper. making bond paper exclusively. We will give you free of charge or obliga- 

= us one dollar for a pound box prepaid. pee aes tee seth on the cost of pro- 
ont Oo i tee fie Sle, te eins end ucing these same forms in your own office, 
po or ng ' ” || on the Multigraph. Then you can compare 

your dealer's name. i ' our figures with the prices you are paying 

H. O. WILBUR & SONS H for outside printing, and see for yourself 

' Cocoa Manufacturers —C(CédS[*«COn SESESESESSSSESESESESESESSSESESESESS=SESI=S=SISISISSISISSSISSSISSSESSESES SSSSSSSSSSSS SESS SESESES SESS SS SE SESS SSS eS eesSscesssesesssssssssceces how much the Multigraph can save you. 
8: 235 North Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 50 Per Cent Saving on Printers’ Charges is the 








ey ' average of Multigraph economy in the printing of 
re office and factory forms, for the Multigraph does print- 

















Ps z $32522222 322222 22222222 222222 2222222222222: a $513 Clear Profit by 51 Days ing at practically the bare cost of the paper and an 
art ' office boy’s time. 
et, ap from an Investment of $150 ‘As a Multiple T P 
fing WU R L | H 7. E we Is the result from the operation of one sa ultiple ypewriter 
re, American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. The Multigraph also typewrites form letters that are 
z THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE Why not go into this business yourself? It is the identical with the work of a regular high grade type- 

most practical and popular bowling game in existence. writer. It turns out copies faster than any duplicating 

7 It will make big money in any town. These alleys pay device, and eachcopy is a perfect ribbon-printed original. 


from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week. This is no gambling de- 
vice, but a splendid bowling game for amusement and physical ex- 
ercise. Liberally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly 
installed, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly 
all profit. Nearly 5,000 sold to date. We sell on payments and our catalog 


is free. ° Patentess, 1628 Van Buren St., 
Write for catalog. American Box Ball Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





For 62 yearsWurlitzer Musical Instruments] | 
have been the world’s standard. We supply the 
United States Government. 
Hundreds of prices cut in half ti 
this year: $100 cornets, only $50; tit 
$20 cornets, only $10; $100 violin th 
outfits, only $50 ; $20 violin outfits, 
only $10; $25 guitarand mandolin ESESEISITISIEIOIITTG 
outfits, only $12.50. Free course of 
music lessonswith each instrument. 
Many other rare oP. ortunities in Band Instruments. 
Talking Machines, Old Violins, and everything musical. 


Easy monthly payments. Sheet music and instruction 
books at half, 


FRE Big new catalog of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50¢ 
piece of new music FREE if you mention this magazine 


and instrument you are interested in. Write today. 
ee Two big Distributing centres; address the nearer. 


Send Us Samples of Your Forms 


as suggested above and with our estimates we will send 
you a Multigraphed letter addressed to you personally, 
and a descriptive catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
3950 Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 























Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent 
clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by ex- 
press prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or any kind of hide or skin with the hair on, 
soft, light, odorless and moth-proof for rug, robe, coat or gloves, and make 
them up when so ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping tags and in- 
structions. We are the largest custom fur tanners of large wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 

' We make fur coats to sell, fur outside and fur lined; fur robes, gloves and 
mittens; also do taxidermy and head mounting 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 587 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 




















THE 
1S EAS!) RUDOLPH WURLITZER 7% iabash Av. 
CO. COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 














These are Six-Cylinder Times 


A year ago nearly every maker of four-cylinder cars felt himself called upon to 
warn the public not to be misled by six-cylinder “fallacies.” 





Today there isn’t a four maker in America at all anxious to stand up and repeat 
what he said before the public learned for itself that these six-cylinder “fallacies” 
were not fallacies, but facts. 


Meanwhile, the Winton Company continues to make six-cylinder cars exclusively, 
continues to advance the same six-cylinder truths that it advertised a year ago, and, 
likewise, continues to prove, in the Winton Six, that six-cylinder cars are immeasurably 
superior to all other types—price, size and nameplate not excepted. 


And since automobile buyers know superiority when with their own eyes they see it 
demonstrated, it is easy to understand why these are six-cylinder times. 


The more critically you test the 


WINTON SIX 





the more certain you are to become a six-cylinder 

enthusiast. Simply ask to be shown, and the Winton 

Six will do the rest- 

start from the seat without cranking ; 

—run as quietly as deep water ; 

—take hills and traffic on high, at fast or slow speed, 
without gear shifting; 

—do its work without vibration ; 

—provide maximum comfort to passengers ; 

— inflate its own tires without hand labor; 

—save tire and fuel expense , 

—keep out of repalr shops (see our sworm records of 
65,687.4 miles at an average upkeep expense of 
$1 for each 4343 miles); 

go the route like coasting down hill; 

—and give its owner the indescribable contentment of pos- 

sessing a car superior to everything else on the road. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY 


Member Association Licensed Auto Mfrs. 
101 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Get our book, “Twelve Rules to Help Buyers.” 
Gives a dozen practical methods of testing the merit 
of motor cars before you buy. These rules apply 
equally to cars of all makes, grades and prices, and 
suggest infallible ways of finding out whether the car 
offered for your purchase is worth buying. Observe 
these rules and you will avoid many a dollar of ex- 
pense, and escape making a humiliating and costly 
mistake in selecting a car. It is sent gratis 

So, too, is our unusual catalog, which sets forth fully 
the cardinal differences between six-cylinder cars and 
other types 

‘e make the Winton Six in two sizes 
ger, 48 horse-power car, $3000 


horse-power car, $4500 


Its information is worth knowing. 

Five-passen- 

Seven-passenger, 60 

Both cars of the finest quality 

that any experienced, conscientious maker can produce. 
Write for literature today. 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle 
and San Francisco. See our exhibit at Madison Square 
Garden Show, New York, January 16-23. 





Winton Six Limousine, $4250 
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TRAINING 


Outweighs Long Service 


There is no better proof of this than the 
everyday scenes of long-service untrained 
employees at the beck and call of younger 
men who occupy the big positions because 
of their training. It’s a case of Training 





vs. Long Service—with the odds in favor 
of the trained man. 

Get out of the untrained rut. Mark the 
attached coupon and let the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton tell 
how you can qualify for a better position. 
How you can protect yourself against ser- 
vitude in your old age. How you can be- 
come an expert at your chosen line of work. 
No necessity for leaving home. No books 
to buy. Marking the coupon puts you to 
no expense and places you under no ob- 
ligation. Mark it VOW. 


HOW THE I. C. S. RAISES SALARIES 


That the business of the I. C. S. is to 
Raise Salaries is shown by the monthly 
average of 300 letters voluntarily written 
by students reporting salaries raised and 
advancement won through I. C. 8S. help. 
During October the number was 274. 


MARK THE COUPON NOW 





INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
98, Scranton, Pa. 
Please exp’ e... pobre yut further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 





' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
i 
° Bookkeeper Mechan’! Draftsman 
' I Stenographer Telephone Eng’eer 
Y i Elec. Lighting Supt. 
, | Advertisement Writer 8 g Sup 
+ | Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 
+ |. Window Trimmer Plumber &Steam Fitter 
4 Commercial Law Stationary Engineer 
+ | Mustrator Civil Engineer 

‘ Civil Servi Build’g Contractor 

7 ‘a Architec’l Draftsman 
» | Chemist Architect 

, | Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 

‘ Electrician Banking 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

' 


Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 














Name 








Street and No, 




















EARN BIG SALARIES 


If you want to enter the easiest, best 
paid profession in the world, our free 
catalogue “A Knight of the Grip” will 
show you how. We assist our graduates 
in securing good positions with the best 
firms all over the United States and 
Canada, Write (orcall) for particularstoday. Address 

Dept. 175, National Salesman’s Training Association 

Chicago, Kansas City, New York, pe taaae San Francisco 
Write neurest office. 
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I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert pen- 


man of you by mail, Lalso teach Book-keeping 
aud Shorthand. Am placing many of my atu 
lents as instructors in commercial colleges. If 


you wish to become a better penman, write me 
| will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal 


Cc. W. RANSOM 


3887 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
ynalify you to earn a good salary asan artist and 
artoonist Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


Watohmakers and repairersare in »'g demand inevery townand city In the 
United States. We will teaon you this trade in your own home by» 
the DeSeiuse (hart System After craduation you wil! know ev- 
erything about a watch and how to restore one to perfect run 
ning order. Send for our Free Book to-day f 
DeSeims Watch School, 16 Perry St.. Attiea, Indiana 














taught quickly. R. R. wire 


Telegraphy 2's iting expemes 


Graduates assisted. 





kasy payment Catalog PREE 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 
5th Street, Valparaiso, Ind Established 1874 
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Devoted to Facts, 





Uniforming Influences 


NE of the most significant 
facts in connection with 
the present day, as con- 
trasted with fifty years 
ago, is the widespread 
distribution of the com- 
mon commodities which 
— play such an important 
part i in the affairs of every-day life. A 
New Yorker stopping in a village in South 
Dakota can pick up his favorite magazine, 
and read the same articles and advertise- 
ments he would be reading if at home. He 
can step into the local drug-store and pur- 
chase the same brand of shaving-soap, 
tooth-powder, or grape-juice he would buy 
on Broadway. In a furnishing store he 
ean buy a favorite brand of hosiery, col- 
lars, shirts, or suspenders. At the hotel 
he can have the breakfast food to which 
he is accustomed. He can hear the grand- 
opera singers on the phonograph, have his 
letters written on a typewriter, and ride 
|} in an automobile. The people he meets 
| can discuss intelligently the topics of na- 
| tional and general importance familiar to 
| him. The seenery and some of the cus- 
| 








toms may be different, the buildings not 

| so large, the street-cars not so crowded, 
| and a number of other things of more or 
less importance are conspicuously differ- 
| ent—but there is a great deal that is 
| familiar to him, and he does not need to 
| be reminded that this is one of the effects 
of advertising. 


Using Latent Capacity 


a operation of the economic law 
which urges that a use be found for 
every waste substance —such as wood 
smoke, sawdust, slag, coal-dust, and the 
odds and ends of various manufactured 
produects—and the remarkable success that 
has attended the effort to turn to use what 
would otherwise be a loss, if not actually 
incurring an expense for its disposal, has 
served to illustrate the theory of common 
philosophy that there is a use for every- 
thing if we can only find it. And yet the 
waste that still goes on in the workaday 
world is appalling. Perhaps the most 
colossal waste of the present industrial 
system is that of the unused and undevel- 
oped capacity of men and women. Em- 
ployees are worked hard enough and long 
enough, Heaven knows, but so many of 
them—so tremendously many—are not 
worked at their highest capacity as re- 
gards the quality of their service. It takes 
two things to bring out the best in the 
workers—opportunity and sympathetic in 
struction. The waste of unused capacity 
is in the lack of one or the other or both 
of these essentials, and the sad fact of it 
is that often neither the worker nor the 
employer realizes that there is such a 
waste, because neither takes ample meas- 
ures to develop the latent capacity. 


Human Nature the Basis 
B' SINESS methods that endure and 


develop are always those based on 
the ways of human nature. It is interest- 
ing to observe the growing custom of mer 
chants in displaying their wares in proper 
relation to each other. A library table, 
instead of being displayed merely as one 
of a dozen or more similar tables, is some 
times set apart, and with it are arranged 
an appropriate drape or cover, a lamp, 
vase, books, magazines, a paper-cutter, and 
so on. Each item, when shown in relation 
to the others, gains an added charm, and 
more readily quickens the desire of the ob- 
server for possession of it. The merchant 
usually stumbles on to such things by ex- 
perience and experiment, while the scholar, 
although lacking the opportunity to put 
his cherished principle into practise, might 
have told him at the outset that the essen 
tial appeal of anything is in its use, and 
that to suggest use would naturally be the 
first principle in the effective display of 
merchandise. When the scholar and the 
merchant become better friends, both 
learning and industry will advance. 


Getting a Frank Expression 





| IF THE manager of a business institu 
‘ion knew all that his employees know 
about the details of the business. many 


things would be different. The manager of 
a large mereantile house recently conceived 
| the idea of writing a personal letter to 


l every employee who had left the house dur 
| ing the last five years, inviting a frank 


www 


cerning Common Industrial Methods, 
and Influences 


In the World’s Workshop 


Observations, and Thoughts Con- 


Products, 


statement of the reason for leaving. The 
former employees, now expecting neither 
censure nor favor, were very frank and ex- 
plicit, and as a rule wrote letters that 
could not fail to command respectful at- 
tention. One man told how hard he had 
worked to support his mother, and how, 
when he asked for an increase, he was 
shifted back and forth between different 
superiors for several weeks without having 
his request rejected or acceded to, and he 
grew tired and sought another position. 
Another told of the impositions of the 
department manager, and of his inability 
to get relief from a nagging disposition 
which was taking the heart out of hun- 
dreds of other men in his department. 
Many points of obvious mismanagement 
were brought to light, which had virtually 
driven away good men who had been edu- 
eated to the business. The manager has 
been busy ever since instituting reforms 
based upon the information he received. 


People Working for Us 


H°% interesting life would be if we 
I could appreciate more sympathetic- 
ally the work others do for us in the mak- 
ing and marketing of the articles of com- 
mon use! When we stir the sugar in our 
coffee at breakfast it might be pleasant oe- 
casionally to reflect that “this is the end for 
which hundreds of people work—that we 
might have sugar for our coffee. With a 
properly keyed sympathetic imagination 
we might see them cutting the cane, haul- 
ing it away on sledges, filling great bulging 
ears with it, putting it through the vari- 
ous processes at the mill, piling it up in 
bags and barrels and package crates ready 
to ship to the warehouse from which our 
grocer gets his supply. Such thoughts, 
now and then, would furnish an impressive 
suggestion as to the interdependencies of 
life, and do much to lessen the friction of 
the workaday world. 


The Function of Toys 


NE of the best informed men in the 

toy business predicts that within a 
few years most of the stores that now sell 
toys chiefly during the holiday season will 
varry them all the year. Perhaps no in- 
dustry has developed faster in recent years 
than that of making, importing, and sell- 
ing toys. Parents and educators seem to 
be awakening to a big fundamental fact in 
regard to toys and their bearing upon the 
child’s development. It is coming to be 
understood that toys are more than mere 
amusements —that they are to children 
what literature, travel, art, business, and 
social life are to grown people. The child 
learns to deal with things first in idea, 
which the toys represent—animals, men, 
women, babies, soldiers, engines, trains, 
and so on. These things, because he can 
grasp a comprehensive idea of their exter- 
nal nature and relationships, mean more to 
him than the real thing would mean. He 
can understand a toy horse and wagon 
better than he could a $3,000 Clydesdale, 
and because he can understand it it is 
worth more to him. And it means as much 
to him in September as it does the day 
after Christmas. The active and imagina- 
tive child mind needs to be acquiring its 
general impression of the things of the 
world, and there is absolutely nothing on 
earth that will take the place of toys in 
his wholesome mental development. It is 
the comparatively recent recognition of 
this psychological fact that has given such 
a notable impetus to the toy industry. 


Seeing the Insides 
AN INTERESTING form of art that 
é 


was unknown to the old masters, 
but which requires a degree of skill equal 
to many of their productions, is what is 
known in commercial art circles as the 
“phantom drawing.” It consists of a sort 
of “X-ray” view of a complicated mechan 
ical subject, showing both the inside and 
outside at once. In an automobile draw 
ing done in the phantom style you can 
look right through the seat and_ sides 
and see the mechanism underneath—every 
bolt and bar in its place. For some pur 
poses such a drawing gives a better idea 
of the machine than could be gained by 


seeing the object itself—just as an an 
atomical chart shows more than seeing 
a man’s’ body. \ good drawing of a 


mechanical phantom is one of the most 
difficult achievements of modern commer 
cial art 








GOOD ENOUGH for 
GOOD FLOORS 


and prctty enough to use 
forinterior decorative work 
and on all sorts of furniture, 
It was the wear-resisting 
qualities of the varnish that 
suggested the name— 


7 -Y Ws OG. 


SOLE-PROOF 


FLOOR COATINGS 


They withstand hard usage 
toa remarkable degree, and 
they are as pretty as they 


are tough. 
With a Sole-Proof Grain- 
ing Outfit, even an amateur 
can reproduce all sorts of 
natural wood-grain effects, 
Sole-Proof Floor Coatings are sold 
in ten colors by reputable retail- 
ers whose business existence de- 
pends upon the quality of their 
wares. 
Free Sample—Write for beau- 
tiful color card and booklet 
and if you enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover packing 
and postage, we will se 
free sample can—enough 
to finish a chair. 1 


PATTON PAINT CO, 
216 Lake St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





INCREASE 


A 
teal day 
Practice nine 


KreMones YOUR 


SALARY 


THIS BOOK 
4 8 ees BOR 40) 6) 


“A Practical Way of Making More Money” 


is for everyone who wants to be an expert in his chosen line. 
We will mail it to you absolutely free upon request. It de- 
scribes in detail how you can earn more money--how you 
can gain the advantage over a vast majority of your compet 
itors. The plan is easy. It particularly appeals to book- 
keepers, accountants, secretaries, office men and clerks al- 
though it has proven a boon to everyone no matter what his 

ition. No one should be without it. It costs you nothing. 

‘ou will treasure it. WRITE TODAY. 
COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE haere 
168 Griswold St , Detroit, Mich 


CHAUFFEURS 


EARN BIG MONEY 


We teach you to be a Chauffeur, Auto salesman or Garage 
manager in from six weeks to three months, depending on your 
ability. There is no better paid occupation or pleasanter work 
with such unlimited opportunities. Course is simple and prac 

tical in every respect. Every detail is explained in simple lan- 
guage, charts and detailed illustrations. You study in your 
spare time in your own home. Will not interfere with your 
present occupation. Auto-transportation and Taxicab lines 
starting up in every city. is is your opportunity. Write 
today for free prospectus. We assist you to positions. 


BUFFALO AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
53 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TearneE caw Right 


By mail at home or in our Resident School. Men and women 
\ artists earn good salaries at easy work, Individual, practical 
~) instruction. We guarantee proficiency or money refunded. 
Graduates assisted Illustrating, Cartooning, 
Commercial oo ning, Mechanical, Ar- 
chitectural, Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting oeaa’ by instructors trained in Europe 
and America. Advisory Board approves lessons. Test work 
ent free to find ¢ ut your needs and probable success. Tell 
course wanted, ACME School of Drawing 3916 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


STEREOPTICONS 


/ With approved equipment 
) for the Lecture Hall, School, 
Church and Lodge. Views 
covering all subjects for in- 
struction and amusement. 
Profits assured in giving 
public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 20, 49 Nassau St., New York 






































Established 1783 


























== @w SQUAB Hee 
From eggs 


Send for our iandsome 1909 Free 
Book, telling how to make mouey 
breeding squabs. We were first; our 
birds are largest and ontsell all others. 
Our methods made a new business of 
squab raising and are widely copied, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 325 Howard St.. Melrose, Mass, 


AN OPEN AIR BED ROOM 


Write for Free Literature. 


° 311 Franklin Street 
Walsh Window Tent Co. *yonris 1. 


FENC. STRONGEST 


MADE. _Buill- 
strong, chicken- 
tight. Sold to the userat Wholesale Prices, 
We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 


to equabs 














Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 
ATE NT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
BVANS, WILKENS & CO.. Washington, D. C, 


> ! 
PATENTS ™ PAY 2225" 
nies hat and How to 


Invent” Free. 84-page Guide Book Free report as to Patentability. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent to 1152 F, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
E i 








Jur S$ books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, stamps 


S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 
p x: nt Lawyer, bef see sn, Sy 


PATENT Lawyer, Washingtor 


Rates reasonabl wh pW... es ” Best services 
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On November 3 the universal usefulness of the Bell 


System was shown as never before. 


It was an inti- 


mate, integral part of the election machinery. And 
by the tirne ~'d Trinity Steeple chimed midnight the 
Bell Service fad reliably informed farmers and house- 
holders throughout the nation that Mr. Taft was elected. 


HE returns telephoned by seven 

o'clock from election district io 

election district in Erie County, 

New York, indicated by a rule the 

politicians follow that Taft had carried the 
State of New York. 

By eight o’clock the crowds in front of the 
newspaper offices knew it. 

By eleven the approximate size of the 
majority in Ohio was known. 

In the newspaper offices of the single city 
of Philadelphia, between 200 and 300 Bell 
telephone operators were announcing the 
bulletins to every subscriber who “‘rang up.”’ 

In thousands of newspaper offices over the 
country, tens of thousands of operators were 
doing the same thing. 

In what other country could it have hap- 
pened ? 

Comparison is futile. Yet as a telephone 
achievement it only marks the passing point 
of progress reached by a service which set out 
in the beginning to occupy the «hole field 
of telephony. 

The apparatus, the operators, the lines— 
the whole equipment of the service simply 
measured up to the busiest hour capacity of 
the Bell Companies. 

But it is an object lesson to those who are 
really interested in the development of the 
telephone to its point of greatest public 
utility 

It emphasizes the value of federation in 
national telephone work—the necessity of 
co-operation, of a common investment 
which provides aa equipment, on a business 
basis, capable of carrying the country’s tele- 
phone traffic at the busiest hour of the busiest 
day. 

This cardinal principle which guided the 
original Bell ‘Telephone Company remains 
the guiding influence in the affairs of the 
associated Bell Companies. 


There is an investment in the equipment 
of these companies to-day of about 
$600,000,000. The wonderful development 
which has resulted from this unexampled 
investment, which is being increased at the 
rate of over $50,000,000 a year, has given 
America the leadership of the world. 

The press of other countries hold up the 
Bell ‘Telephone System as an example of 
what the telephone systems in their own 
countries might become under proper man- 
agement. 

The press of Paris has been agitated for 
some months over a “‘telephone crisis,’’ 
brought about by the “‘extreme inefficiency”’ 
of the service, which is conducted by the 
Post Office Department. 

After much debate a programme has been 
announced, calling for Ave new telephone 
exchanges in Paris to cost $6,000,000, and 
cable work estimated at another $6,000,000, 
a period of four years being allowed for the 
execution of this work. 

An English telephone expert examined the 
working of the Bell Telephone System dur- 
ing the present year, as compared with the 
system of England. 

‘‘T venture to say,’’ he wrote 
London Times of August 12, 1908, “‘that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred business 
men in Great Britain would gladly pay 
tavice the rates they now pay for trunk tele- 
phone calls if they could be assured of a 
service approaching the efficiency of the 
American service.’’ 

Every subscriber to the Bell service be- 
comes a member of a great, national ‘¢/e- 
phone federation whose watchword is 
promptness; a brotherhood of guick com- 
munication which is the life of American 
civilization, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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About That 
California [rip 


The Overland Limited is the preferred train for first- 
class travel to California. Carries standard sleepers 
Its route is via Omaha and Ogden. 


Union Station, Chicago, 6:05 p. m., daily, via the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Another train via this route at 10:10 p. m. daily. Carries 
both standard and tourist sleepers. 
in tourist sleeper from Chicago to California. 


Leaves 


$7 for double berth 


in The | 


Personally conducted tourist car parties to California 
via Kansas City leave Union Station, Chicago, 10:10 p.m. 


Wednesdays and Fridays. 





Complete Information Free 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 


G. A. BLAIR, General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Positioning Pins 


and Perforated Blade 


SAFETY razorshould 


be safe. Youcan’t 


have safety if there 


is any way for the blade 
to slip. The blade must 
be absolutely secure. 

With a <‘safety”’ 
removable or interchangeable blade. 


razor you have a 


You can slide it in position—the difh- 
culty is to keep it there! 

Clamps and springs are uncertain 
There 


no vibration 


A spring weakens with use. 
must be no variation — 
nothing left to chance. 

You can’t be trusted always to see 
that you have placed the blade exactls 
in alignment. 

‘There must be something to. pre- 
vent your placing it any other way — 
something to insure the blade being 
held in exact position with relation to 
the guard. 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Factories : 


illette 


NO STROPPING NOHONING 








GILLETTE SALES CO. 
Kimball Building, Boston 
Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


The Gittette is the only safety 
razor that does not attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(4 razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, 
or spring principle. 

A Gi.tetrte blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t slip. 
The blade is in 
perfect alignment. You can’t place 
it out of position if you try. 


It can’t get away. 


How it is held there in a vice-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 
There is no razor like the GILLETTE 
Any 


It makes shaving 


—no handle, no blade like it. 
man can use it. 
easy no matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin. No stropping, 
no honing. 


Standard set On sale 


every where. 


$5.00. 
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Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 


Safet 
Ravor 


DOWN 





$1 .00 











for the most expert play 
legs or stand. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 


aaa 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
When not in use it may be set aside out ot the way 

NO RED TAPE-— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table 


If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. 


— a — 


If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalogue 8. 












Play on it one week. 
Write to-day for catalogue. 


14 K Street, Portland, Me. 










The man who owns a Thurman mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY. 
We are ready to prove that : 


$3000.00 Can Be Made“ 


and the years after Cleaning Houses by our patented machinery, 
by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators in as many towns in the United States. 


This year,—next year, 









Sj 





We make the most efficier:t stationary systems for Carpet Cleaners, Tailor 
Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, Etc. | 


OUTFITS FROM $450 TO $3,000 
The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world 
CENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
4461 Dept. F, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITE 
<< F FOR CATALOG 
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THE MACHINE THAT 
MAKES THE MONE 
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